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F THE upholstery goods manufacturers would turn 
their attention to waterproofing some of their 
products, they would do a larger business with the 
automobile trade. Here is an indus- 


Waterproofed try that is becoming enormous and 
Fabrics, a naturally it turns for its upholster- 
New Field. ings to materials that will stand the 


elements, especially in the open car. 


There are two or three waterproofing processes on the 
market and it would seem advisable for the manufac- 
turers to experiment along this line, if, by so -doing, 
they can increase the sale of their product. 


OME astounding facts have been revealed in con- 
nection with the Government’s investigation of the 
Americanization of the. vast numbers of people who 
have come to this country from 

Our Educational other lands. One of the most 
Problem. alarming things is the fact that 
there are 8,500,000 people in the 

United States, over ten years of age, who cannot read 
a newspaper, billboard, sign, booklet or letter in the 
American language, 5,500,000 cannot read anything in 
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any language. These numbers are not made up en- 
tirely of people of foreign birth, but they include thou- 
sands upon thousands of native-born Americans who 
can neither read nor write. 

These illiterates and aliens outnumber all the peo- 
ple of Nevada, Wyoming, Delaware, Arizona, Idaho, 
Mississippi, Vermont, Rhode Island, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Oregon, Maine, Florida, Connecticut 
and Washington combined. They exceed the total 
population of the Dominion of Canada. As voters, 
their ballots will outweigh the influence of Greater 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago in national 
affairs. 

Such people must be educated at least sufficiently 
to read the Constitution of the United States. and 
American newspapers and to know something of what 
it means to be an American. 

The South leads in illiterates. The North leads 
in non-Fnglish speaking. Seventeen and one-fourth 
per cent. of the people of the East South Central states 
are illiterate, but 15.8 per cent. of the people in Passaic, 
N. J., cannot read, speak or write English. Sixteen 
per cent. of the people of the South Atlantic states are 
- ill'terate and so are 13.2 per cent. of the people of 
Lawrence and Fall River, Mass. 

These civic and economic “seconds” are beyond 


all help from printed warnings or advice in the Eng- 
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lish language. Their ignorance and inaccessibility to 
essential public information are constant drags upon 
progress. 

The Secretary of the Interior has graphically 
painted the situation by the nationally accusatory ques- 
tions he has asked in his recent letter to the President : 

“What should be said of a world-leading democ- 
racy wherein 10 per cent. of the adult population can- 
not read the laws which they are presumed to know? 

“What should be said of a democracy which sends 
an army to preach democracy wherein there was 
drafted out of the first 2,000,000 men a total of 200,- 
000 men who could not read their orders or understand 
them when delivered, or read the letters sent them from 
home? 

“What should be said of a democracy which calls 
upon its citizens to consider the wisdom of forming a 
league of nations, of passing judgment upon a code 
which will insure the freedom of the seas, or of sacri- 
ficing the daily stint of wheat or meat for the benefit 
of the Rumanians or the Jugoslavs when 18 per cent. 
of the coming citizens of that democracy do not go to 
school ? 

“What should be said of a democracy which per- 
mits tens of thousands of its native-born children to be 
taught American history in a foreign language—the 
Declaration of Independence and Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
speech in German and other tongues? 

“What should be said of a democracy which per- 
mits men and women to work in masses where they 
seldom or never hear a word of English spoken?” 

From every humanitarian and business view-point, 
it is of the utmost importance that these eight and a 


half millions be taught at least sufficiently to read a 
poster or a newspaper. 


Secretary Lane has said; 


“It takes a brave and a very ambitious man to lift 
himself out of such an environment. Easily he be- 
comes a victim to the shrewd, predatory padrone or 
boss. He falls into debt and becomes mortgaged to 
ignorance and squalor for years. His ideal of America 
has suffered a change. ‘And is this freedom?’ he says 
to himself, as with tired back he bends to his work, 
without hope that the burden will be lighter to-morrow. 
He cannot read the signs which warn him of danger. 
He cannot read of the opportunities which city and 
country offer. In his own land perhaps he had no 
chance to learn in his own tongue. In this new land 
he is too tired, too hesitant to learn this strange, diffi- 
cult tongue. Is it any wonder if to this dissatisfied 
stranger the voice of one who speaks to him in the 
language of home has authority and carries far? And 
if this voice preaches discontent and violent discontent, 
as the one sure path to better days, is it strange that he 
should listen? Who are the men who master this new 
world? Plainly the ones he knows, from whom he has 
suffered. Do these same men control everything; are 
there no sweet places of refuge? He can find no one 
to make him see the greater America. The whole of 
this continent is to him the cramped apartment, the 
dirty street, and the sweatshop or the factory. To the 
sweep of the great land and its many beckonings his 
eyes are closed. And in his isolation and ignorance 
and disappointment there is a fruitful nesting place for 
all the hurtful microbes that attack society.” 


An interesting study in drapery arrangement. The exterior architecture of this building necessitated blank arches to suit the 


arched window which shows in the center of this side-wall. 


On the exterior, the arches are filled by sculptured ornament. 


To suit the interior the decorator planned to fill the arches with a picture as shown at the right. At the left the picture has 
not yet been placed in position. 
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Kirk Cutter, Architect 
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The livableness of such a room as this is largely in the placing of the furniture—the mantel grouping is the chief focal point 
from any spot in the room. 








John Wallace Gillies, Photo 


A “SUNSHINE’’ DINING-ROOM 


The abundance of light which this room receives in the daytime finds a pleasing foil in the simple but adequate draperies 
and the wood-paneled walls. 
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The mill is the “heart” of the sales organization. 








THE VALUE OF TEATILE RNOWLEDGE 


The Upholstery Association of America Was the First to Promote This Educa- 
tional Work, and on February 26 the Silk Travelers’ Association Passed Reso- 
lutions Approving the Courses and Promising Active Co-operation. 
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EW YORK is the biggest 
N market for merchandis- 

ing textiles in the world 
and yet with all the association 
activities of this big city, New 
York has been always 
lacking in facilities for 
a textile education. 

If a New York 
man wants to know 
textile construction, he has got to go to Phila- 
delphia to study or to one of the many 
textile schools in New England or the 
hundreds of schools in Europe. 

New York offers him nothing. 

If a man wishes to follow a mill 
career, textile knowledge is of course a 
necessity but the idea of textile knowl- 
edge applied to salesmanship is some- 
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if he had a technical education, he could see at a glance 
that the goods 10 per cent. less in price were also 20 
per cent. less in value. 

With a technical knowledge, this man would have 
greater confidence in his firm, his goods and himself. 

The trouble with this market is, 
that there are so many salesmen that 
are incompetent and always eager to 
find excuses for their incompetency. If 
they fail to make a sale because told that 
their prices wete too high, they come 
back to the wholesaler with pessimism 
in their hearts and to justify their 
failures they actually believe their prices 
are too high. If they had a technical 
knowledge, they would be able to see 
that the lower-priced fabric is of lower 
quality. They have never been taught 
to distinguish values. And this element 
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thing new. ' There are plenty of success- Any fool can handle a sam- does more harm to the general trade 
ful salesmen who don’t know textile ple trunk, but it's a wise than any one disturbing factor. 
man that knows its contents. 


construction but they are not successful 
because of their ignorance, they are 
successful in spite of it; they are successful because 
through the years of their experience they have made 
friends who believe in them, and have confidence in 
them. 

But the young salesman who has not established 
himself can only sell his goods on merit. When a 
buyer shows him similar goods at a 10 per cent. less 
price than his, he is stuck for an argument. Whereas, 
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The buyer. frequently buys in 

ignorance of quality and the salesman 

that can show him the difference between the good and 
the bad would be a welcome visitor. 

The big salesman can stand on the reputation of 
his firm, and the assurance that he is offering a better 
quality is enough, because he is backed by a record of 
honesty and business ability ; but the younger man has 
no foundation to stand on, and a little technical knowl- 
edge would be the best thing, not only for him, but for 
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the trade at large. When the College of the City of 
New York started their classes uptown, at 139th Street 
and Convent Avenue, they had about the same diff- 
culty that the downtown wholesaler would have if he 
asked buyers to come up to 140th Street to look at his 
line. But when the university agreed to open up their 
courses on Twenty-third Street and Lexington Avenue 
they found that the neighborhood trades were inter- 
ested, especially as they promised to establish a Textile 
Library of Research in Design and Construction; a 
card system. of Fabric Examples; with Analyses, 
Definition and History of each; a design Museum; 
and three separate Courses of study, primary, inter- 
mediary and advanced courses. 

There are plenty of men in our trade who under- 
stand the technical construction of fabrics, but they 
have no time to explain it all to their employees. 

No man can style a line that doesn’t understand 
the mill end of it. 





“The combination helps in the sale of each and every article.” 








No agent can intelligently market a line in com- 
petition with other lines, unless he is in a position to 
know values, independent of pictorial effects, hence, 
this course of study is of vital interest from a sales- 
manship standpoint. 

It is to the credit of the Upholstery Travelers’ 
Association that they have endorsed this movement 
and are actively developing the school. The Silk 
Travelers’ Association have also endorsed the move- 
ment. These two associations have organized advisory 
boards which are acting in conjunction with the college 
authorities for the development of the institution. 

Already one hundred and twenty-five students are 
attending this course in Twenty-third Street. The 
Kilburn-Lincoln Machine Co. has promised to send a 
plain loom, the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works a 
four-box dobby loom and we are assured also of a 
jacquard. Besides this, the National Aniline & Chemi- 
cal Co. have offered to establish a small dye laboratory. 





“Wicker furniture has proven a great sales producer for cretonnes.” 






























“and what are we doing to interest the woman?” 


GETTING TOGETHER FOR IMPROVING BUSINESS 


T IS high time for the decorative 
| industries to get together in the 
«ne aS) home betterment movement. 

The automobile manufacturers 

“ai have been educating the people to 

put their money in automobiles. 

The suburbanite has got to get a 

flivver even if he hasn’t a carpet on his front room. 

The home has been neglected not only through the 

activities of the automobile shows in every city of the 
United States 
but in the cam- 






have before us letters from many decorators and re- 
tailers eager to join in the movement—even the silver- 


* ware trade is interested. Charter members already in- 


clude decorators and retailers, manufacturers in the 
furniture, carpet, wall-paper, upholstery, picture and 
lamp trades; the work of this association is going to 
do a great deal of good, but so far as the department 
store is concerned, why wait for a national movement? 
Instead of co-operating from without with other 
retailers and wholesalers, why not co-operate from 
within and 

have an asso- 





paigns for 
goodroads 
which make 
automobiling a 
pleasure. The 
joy ride has 
robbed the 
home of its 
charm. 

The mak- 
ers of gowns 
and the makers 
of dress silks 
and cottons are 
continual- 
ly stimulating 








ciation for the 
promotion of 
the decorative 
arts of your 
own store. 

We hear 
an awful lot 
about co-op- 
erative adver- 
tising in the 
depart- 
ment stores, 
co - operative 
bookkeep- 
ing and co-op- 
erative deliv- 











public demand eries. But 

bv fashion “Upholstery goods are not interesting when displayed in conventional stock, nor is when it comes 
‘ furniture or rugs when isolated; but combined, the sale of one helps the other and 3 
shows and each and every department is benefited.” to interior fur- 


every theater 

and moving- 

picture house in the United States is further awaken- 
ing an interest in the subject by the gorgeous gowns of 
the players. : 

So, with the food men with their food shows and 
even the cat and dog and poultry trades always per- 
sistent with activities to keep the public interested. 

But what have we done to arouse an interest in 
the home? 

The National Association of Decorative Arts and 
Industries is making a move in this direction and we 
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nishings, co- 
operation in 
most cases stops short. There is no association so 
necessary in these stores as an association of the 
buyers of the allied lines. The carpet, drapery, fur- 
niture, lighting fixtures, picture, 
picture frame departments should 
not only know what each is doing 
but co-operate in securing far- 
reaching results. But the trouble 
has been always that each depart- 
ment head only thinks of his own 







































domain. The buyers talk co-operation, think co-opera- 
tion but they don’t practice it. 

One of these days they are going to wake up to 
the fact that they are losing 50 per cent. sales influ- 
ence by lack of this co-operation. An example of co- 
operative advant- 
age may be found 
in the experiences 
of one depart- 
ment store in this 
city where they 
show wicker fur- 
niture in a strict- 
ly upholstery de- 
partment. 

We don’t 
know whether it 
interferes very 
seriously with the 
sale of wicker 
furniture in the 
furniture stock, 
but we do know 
that it has proven 
a tremen- 
dous sales pro- 
ducer of cre- 
tonnes and 
fabrics of a ‘similar character. Wicker furniture is 
not complete without the cushions, and the exhibition 
of material for cushions and backs also suggests the 
use of the same material for draperies, bedspreads and 
valances. 


The woman in the case, and it is usually the 
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“Every upholstery department should carry furniture for its power of sug- 
gestion.” 


woman who is the customer, should be considered in 
our merchandising campaign. The woman is not 
analytical, she is not impressed by a vast array of 
departmentized upholstery stuffs or furniture or car- 
pets as the head of the department is. She can grasp 
the beauties of a 
thing only in its 
environ- 
ment. Hence we 
must create the 
environ- 
ment atmosphere 
for her. 

There is no 
reason why every 
upholstery de- 
partment should 
not carry some 
furniture for this 
power of sugges- 
tion, if not for 
direct sales of 
furniture, and 
there is no reason 
why the furniture 
department 
should not carry 
materials in the 
same way for the same reason, not necessarily in a full 
stock, but for the purpose of interesting the customer. 

If a woman is buying rugs, it is logical to assume 
that she might be interested in upholstery, pictures, 
lamps or something else.. If she were in a decorator’s 
shop, the thought would intrude itself by the things 








about her, but how many rug salesmen care a rap to 
inquire if she is interested in other lines. 

“I have often tried,” said a buyer recently, “to 
impress upon my men the importance of just this point, 
but they never get much further than the requirements 
of our own department. If they are selling lace cur- 
tains, they may ask her if she is interested in cretonnes 
or tapestries. They either haven’t the tact, the gump- 
tion or the interest to follow her any further and in- 
troduce her. And if one of my salesmen would intro- 
duce her into some other part of the store, he would be 
regarded as an intruder.” 

In one or two of the big stores, the power of sug-. 
gestion is utilized in showing groupings of furniture in 
the upholstery department and groupings of upholstery 
in the furniture department. In the same way lamps, 
pictures, picture frames, thus impressing upon the cus- 
tomer the fact that her requirements in other lines may 
be found under the one roof. 

This plan, moreover, would relieve other depart- 
ments of its merchandise monotony. In a huge floor 
space devoted to furniture, it could be made more in- 
teresting by exhibitions of cretonnes and heavy goods. 
It would not only improve the appearance of the fur- 
niture department but would impress the customer. 
Artistic cards and leaflets properly displayed might 
also call attention to the other departments which could 
be further advertised. 





DECORATIVE BOOKS AT THE LIBRARY. 


RANK WEITENKAMPEF, chief of the art and 

and prints division of the New York Public 
Library, is vitally interested in industrial art with the 
result that he has organized an exceedingly valuable 
library of decorative books. Among those recently 
added are the following: 


Dumonthier, Ernest. Bois de siéges. Collection publiée 
par Ernest Dumonthier . . . Paris: C. Massin. 

Dyer, Walter Alden. Creators of decorative styles; being 
a survey of the decorative periods in England from 1600 to 
1800. 

Dyer, Walter Alden. Handbook of furniture styles. Be- 
ing an abridged guide to the more important historic styles of 
furniture, especially intended for. ready reference, including 
chronological tables, bibliography and index, 

Kelly, Albanis Ashmun. The expert interior decorator; a 
manual of-reference for the expert decorator and instruction 
for the beginner in the art of painting and decorating the 
walls of private residences, public buildings, churches, halls, 
lodge rooms, etc. 

La Vallée Poussin, Etienne de. Cahiers d’arabesques, 
propres a la décoration des appartements. 

Lumet, Louis, and Yvanhoé Rambosson. Documents sur 
l'art décoratif francais du IXme au XI Xme siécle, publiés par 
Louis Lumet. 

Nutting, Wallace. Colonial furniture and interior deco- 
ration. 

Oppenord, Gilles Marie. (Euvres de Gille Marie Op- 
penort. 2e recueil. Frises, panneaux,. pendules, pilastres, 
cartouches, feux, fontaines, gaines, profils de moulures. 

Patching, John F. Lace work in the field of decoration. 
New York City: J. F. Patching & Co. 

Rémon, Georges. Intérieurs de style—XVIIe & XVIIIe 
siécles—directoire—empire ; soixante planches reproduisant en 
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facsimilé les aquarelles de l’auteur, Georges Rémon, archi- 
tecte décorateur. 

Richardson, George. A book of ceilings, composed in the 
style of the antique grotesque: designed and etched by George 
Richardson. 

Sherwin-Williams Company. A portfolio of plans for 
home decoration. Cleveland, Ohio: Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Windoes, Ralph Flagg. Cedar chests, how to make them. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. 


ENEMY DAMAGED LACE MACHINES. 


OR more than four years Caudry has been in the 

iron grip of the enemy and only since last October, 
when the English again recaptured the city, has there 
been any opportunity to take account of the damage 
done. It appears that the city is badly damaged, two 
of the largest lace plants being destroyed, and the Mel- 
langer plant burned to the ground. The largest lace 
mills were used as barracks by the Germans, the ma- 
chines being thrown in heaps outside the buildings. 
Even such machines as were left standing were stripped 
of all their copper parts. 

It is estimated that of the two thousand looms in 
Caudry the greater number are of an old pattern to 
which it will be more difficult to refit new parts than to 
the new Jardine machines, parts for which can probably 
be secured in a comparatively short time from Eng- 
land. It looks as though most of the machines would 
stand idle for some time before being productive, as 
only a few manufacturers were fortunate enough to 
secrete the copper parts of their machines before the 
Germans took possession. 





The illustration below, sketched from'a display in the show 
window of a New York store, shows the grotesque appearance 
sometimes imparted to displays by a faulty arrangement of 
the goods. In this case the valance would be improved if the 
windmills and trees of the cretonne were upright. 
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INTERIORS SHOWING BOTH SHERATON AND H,EPPLEWHITE DETAILS 
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SHERATON UP-TO-DATE 


The Creation of Period Rooms Is Largely a Matter of Assembling Properly Re- 
lated Units in a Correct Environment—Accomplishment. Depends Upon Knowl- 
edge of What to Use Rather Than Upon the Slavish Copying of an Example. 


tion is of a superficial character. 

The average student is greedy for quick re- 
sults, and is unwilling to dig and grind unless he can 
see a quick and definite return for the effort. The 
artist and the artisan both crave the facility provided 
by ready-made units; they are unwilling to submit to 
the restriction imposed upon their output by. having to 
do all the inconsequential details themselves. The 
more ready-made short cuts 
to production they can em- 
ploy, the greater the output 
and the remuneration there- 
from. 

There are results, how- 
ever, which can only be 
achieved through study and 
application; there are no 
ready-made short cuts to their 
accomplishment. A case in 
point occurred the other day 
in the receipt of a letter from 
a responsible dry goods store 
asking us to send by return 
mail “either a catalogue or 
plates showing the interior of 
dining-rooms and living- 
rooms in the Sheraton style.” 

Unfortunately for our 
correspondent, Sheraton was 
not an interior decorator. He 
was a designer of furniture and fitments for use in 
special rooms, but only rarely an assembler of com- 
plete interiors. 

Sheraton’s book of drawings published in 1802, 
two years before the author’s death, shows only three 
sketches of interiors, but innumerable drawings of fit- 
ments and special pieces and a few fragmentary side 
walls, so there are no authentic ready-made Sheraton 


| T IS a great pity that so much decorative informa- 
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The true period room was composed by accumula- 
tion not by installation. 


interiors. But if Sheraton did not construct interiors 
there were those of his day who did assemble his prod- 
ucts with suitable surroundings, so that there are a few 
illustrations which show the suitable backgrounds to 
his draperies and furniture pieces. 

Are there then no correct dining-rooms or living- 
rooms of the true Sheraton period? Most assuredly 
there are, but they were not copies, and are not copies 
of rooms arranged by Sheraton; they are assembled 
rooms. The Sheraton char- 
acteristics are discovered in 
the shape and detail of the 
furniture, the door pediments 
and transoms, the draperies, 
and in any other decorations 
which the room may contain. 
— It is the prevalence of 
Onan mG | Sheraton details which gives 
4, the room Sheraton character. 

Therefore, to provide a 
Sheraton dining-room or liv- 
ing-room, the designer re- 
quires first of all a knowledge 
of Sheraton characteristics. 
Then he must procure or de- 
sign for manufacture, the 
various furnishing units: rug, 
furniture, draperies, panel 
ornaments, door heads, which 
go to make up the interior he 
has in mind, and as a back- 
ground for these units he must plan walls, windows and 
doors in keeping with the type of furnishings he is 
presenting. 

Modern period rooms are subjected to consider- 
able freedom in the handling just as reproduction fur- 
niture is made by modern methods of cabinetmaking. 








It is the beatity of these old period designs that-we ' 
admire, not their crudities of constriction, nor their © 










































inconveniences, and so we simulate candlelight by elec- 
trical imitation, hand-made moldings and carvings by 
those of machine production ; rugs, cornices, draperies 
are produced in a modern way and by means of modern 
machinery, but the finished room is none the less a 
period room, provided the details are properly used and 
true to type. 





AN INTERESTING SHOW WINDOW. 
N THE opposite page we show an unusual show 
window treatment arranged in the interests of the 
upholstery department of the D. H: Holmes Co., New 








MAKE THRIFT A HABIT. 


HE Government’s War Savings campaign in- 

augurated last year has. resolved itself into a 
permanent plan of saving, which will, it is hoped, make 
the habit of thrift a popular“idea throughout the coun- 
try. With this end in mind, the War Loan organiza- 
tion savings division is urging the sale of Thrift 
Stamps, not as a temporary undertaking, but to pro- 
mote the formation of a habit which will become a 
permanent thing. 

The savings division has been constituted in 
Washington as a Treasury Department activity to as- 
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Chairs and desk Sheraton; overdraperies and mirror Hepplewhite. 


Orleans, recently under the direction of Leon C. 
Bailey. 
Considerable interest attaches to the treatment, in 
that while only one pattern of cretonne was shown in 
the entire display, there were nine different color com- 
binations in the pattern. The display stands are 
dummy windows which are used in permanent displays 
in the upholstery department, but here utilized as a 
temporary show window exhibition. 

The fabric shown in the display is Alexander 
Jamieson & Co.’s Warwick cretonne. 

Since our receipt of these photographs, Mr. Bailey 
has resigned his position as announced elsewhere, and 
is now located in Memphis. 





sume national leadership in the campaign for thrift 
and the sale of War Savings Stamps. The division 
will co-operate with the federal reserve districts in 
stimulating the actual sale of War Savings Stamps, 
but its special function will be the inculcation of 
motives of every-day patriotism and self-interest by 
continued investment in Government securities, so long 
as such investment is necessary and desirable. 

It is only natural that a great deal of the enthusi- 
asm engendered by the campaign of last year should 
cease to exist with the signing of the armistice terms, 
but from the standpoint of self-interest there is a good 
opportunity for the War Savings societies in all trades 
to resume operations with renewed vigor. 
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See description on the opposite page. 
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John Wallace Gillies, Photo 


STRICTLY A REPRODUCTION SCHEME 


No apologies need be offered for a room liké this, yet every item of the furnishings may be as new as to-day. See text on 
page 4. 
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Two Louis XIII types of Seventeenth Century furniture, a period that presented for the first time upholstered furniture in the 
sense that we now understand the term. The.stretchers radiating from the center were typical of this phase of development, 


and was followed closely in the English periods. 


Made by the Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co. 


ANTIQUES VERSUS REPRODGCTIGCRNsS 


HE superficial critic regards the love of the 

sé antique with derision. To him it is all “junk.” 

He has no sense of discrimination and is in- 

capable of comprehending the psychological influences 

of the antique apart from its physical condition. It is 
safe to assume that if a piece of 


furniture has been kept through 


which started some years ago, the thought carried with 
it no sense of zstheticism. Collectors of antiques had 
no sympathy for art values and as a result there was a 
good deal of rubbish on the market, some antique and 
some antiqued. Of late years, however, a number of 

American manufacturers have 

entered frankly into reproduc- 





the ages and has been guarded 
against the ravages of time, with- 
held from the junk heap, pre- 
served against destruction, it is 
because treasured for some in- 
herent excellence. Hence if it 
comes down to us to-day we ap- 
preciate it not only for its age 
but for those qualities of excel- 
lence that have endeared it to its 
past possessors. 

It is not the antiquity of the 
thing that appeals to us, it is the 
decorative quality. The pieces 
that are held in the museums are 
not shown simply because old but 
because good. 

In the craze for antiques 








: tion work, taking as their models 
the best that the world has pro- 
duced. If the evidences of age 
are carefully simulated, it is not 
with the intent to deceive but to 
bring the reproduction into the 
proper atmosphere of its period. 

Pictures and rugs softened 
by age are all the more beautiful 
because the coloring is modified, 





dale than this piece. The seat is very 
wide, twenty-six inches. The original 
was made, doubtless, about 1760 at 
which time the square-legged styles 
were popular. Prior to that date, 
they had more frequently cabriole 
legs. Made by the Nahon Co. 
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Nothing is more typically Chippen- 
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This chair, known as the Davanzati chair, is 
reproduced from the Davanzati collection. It 
is Italian of the early Sixteenth Century and 
of the type so frequently reproduced by the 
French in the Henri II period; in England 
in the Jacobean period the same general 
models were followed. Made by the Ken- 
sington Mfg. Co. 














Just previous to the Restoration Period 
in England in the early part of the 
Seventeenth Century, there was a pro- 
nounced development of what had been 
known generally as the Jacobean. The 
above piece shows the characteristics 
which developed, at a later date, the 
Charles II style. An antique piece from 
the Nahon Co. 




















The Flemish Renaissance was the prototype 
of the later English furniture, generally des- 
ignated as Charles II. The French influence 
was strong from Charles II to William and 
Mary and it was of this era that this chair, 
which the Nahon Co. call their Holbrooke 
Chair, was doubtless a development. 














The Yorkshire chair is of a type 
sometimes called Derbyshire. It 
was an authentic type made about 
1650 just prior to the development 
of the William and Mary period. 
This class of chair came down from 
the Flemish and Italian and was the 
prevailing style in the latter half of 
the Seventeenth Century. Made by 
the Kensington Mfg. Co. 























































and so with furniture. The room in the Italian Renais- 
sance, Elizabethan, early English, Queen Anne would 
seem anomalous if the furniture was in the original 
lines in sharp carvings new from the cabinetmaker ; the 
upholstering too must harmonize. Hence many manu- 
facturers of fabrics have followed closely the antique 
effects. A room that is done in any of the old styles to 
be effective must carry with it the temperament of the 
period. There is many a room into. which some few 
antique examples have been introduced—furniture and 
tapestries, and to finish such a room other pieces of a 
similiar period should be utilized, and to avoid an 
offensive anachronism these pieces must be aged or 
antiqued to bring them into harmony with the originals. 

Many a room of this character has been so well 
carried out by the American manufacturers that much 
study is necessary to determine which is or is not the 
antique. Hence the ageing of pieces is justified by art 
and consistency. Frequently the rugs are aged in the 
same way, not with a view to giving an artificial value 
to the rug as an antique, but to bring it into harmony 
with the surroundings. A great deal of this work used 
to be done at Herekeui, just outside of Constantinople. 

During the Seventeenth Century and in the early 
part of the Eighteenth Century, there was a vast variety 
of styles of furniture—many of them so confusing in 
character that it is impossible to analyze them; espe- 
cially is this difficult where in many instances parts of 
the original have been broken, and repaired at a later 
period and of a later style. We frequently find that 
splats, stretchers and even the arms of a chair are not 
in the spirit of the general construction due to repair- 
ing. 

When one considers moreover the great political 
and commercial influences and changes from the 
Italian influence of James I through the French, Flem- 
ish, the Dutch, the East Indian and even Chinese in- 
fluences of Queen Anne, it will be seen that the cabinet- 
maker could never adhere to any pure type. 

Chippendale, himself a master, was the worst 
offender. 





A DECORATIVE SUGGESTION. 


O MAN ever went into the decorating business 

that didn’t have an ambition to show example 
rooms with side walls decorated and the furniture 
and furnishings in place. 

John Wanamaker did the thing upon a most pre- 
tentious scale when he established his House Palatial 
and the rooms to-day that are shown there are also 
excellent, but not everybody can show complete rooms 
and the idea here reproduced from “THE UPpHOoL- 
STERER” of some years ago, an idea evolved by A. L. 
Diamant, of Philadelphia, is a very good substitute. 

The side wall of the show room is in neutral 
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background and at every five or six feet there is a 
projecting pillar extending about a foot. These pillars 
serve to break the wall into alcoves and in this limited 
space some excellent ideas of sample rooms can be 
suggested. 

A colored sketch of a room or a side wall is hung 
on this background and by the side of it a length of 
the fabric is shown with a chair juxtaposed as ex- 
amples of the things that enter into the composition of 
the colored sketch; and one finds in this sample ex- 
hibit a very impressive suggestion for the furnishings 
of a room. 


RANK R. ALDRICH, who has been unusually 

well known in the New York trade by reason of 
his connection with Wanamaker’s and Gimbel Bros., 
and later in business for himself, has succeeded Robert 
Gillmor in the upholstery department of Kaufmann’s 
Department Stores, Inc., Pittsburgh. 
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AMERICAN DYES 
AS GOOD AS 
FOREIGN 







Thomas A. Edison, However, Takes Exception to Ex- 
pert Opinion and Predicts Dire Things for American 
Chemists When Foreign Chemicals Again Enter Our 








situation in this country is a subject of particular 
interest to manufacturers as well as retailers, 
and there has been considerable conjecture as to 
whether the American-made dye which has to all in- 
tents and purposes stood up well during the war when 
the imported dye was impossible to get, will be as ac- 
ceptable to the manufacturers when the foreign dye 
again comes into this market. 

It is always interesting to have the views of those 
who are peculiarly competent to speak on a subject. 
We, therefore, take pleasure in printing correspondence 
between Thomas A. Edison and Herman A. Metz re- 
garding the dyestuff situation of to-day. In addition to 
these two letters, which we print by the consent of the 
writers, we also print a letter from Mr. Metz to the 
proprietors of a large department store as throwing 
more light on this most vital subject: 





’ ‘HE present and future status of the dyestuff 


Dear METz: 

If paranitraniline is selling now at $1.80 per lb., and 
was selling by the Germans before the war at 16 cents, 
according to your own statements, what is to become of 
the elegant chemical works of Herman A. Metz, no 
matter what the protection will be—say, Congress put 
the tariff at 500 per cent. I am using this as an illus- 
tration. I have a vision that in a few years the owners 
of chemical works here will be around with a hand- 
organ and a monkey, trying to make a living. 


(Signed) EDISON. 


Mr. Metz replied as follows: 
Thomas A. Edison, Esq., 

Orange, N. J. 
My Dear Mr. Eptson: 

I was very glad to see your little note to-day. It 
certainly opens up a line of thought. 

What I told you regarding paranitraniline before 
the war was absolutely true. I looked up the record 
to-day and I find that we sold imported paranitraniline 
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Market. Herman A. Metz Optimistic About Future. 


at the time the war abroad started at 16 cents a pound, 
which included 10 per cent. duty and our profits here. 
I never took up the manufacture of paranitraniline. I 
knew in the first place that the processes that were used 
were not the most economical and could not compete 
with the processes used by the Griesheim people in 
Europe who were the largest manufacturers and who 
used the so-called “chlorine process.” 

I did, however, feel that regardless of what the 
future might be, the textile interests and other manu- 
facturers in the United States could never again be 
caught in the same position in which they were after 
the war abroad started, owing to the non-receipt of 
colors and chemicals. For this purpose I increased 
materially the products made by the Consolidated Color 
& Chemical Co., of Newark, and became inter- 
ested in the Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co., 
of Newark. I took up in these plants the 
manufacture of a line of colors that would be con- 
sumed in quantities, that offered the possibility of 
amortizing the plant in the shortest space of time, and 
even suggested a possible profit under the increased 
rate of duty adopted by Congress in case conditions 
again reached anywhere near normal and we were con- 
fronted with European colors. 

That many of the products now being made can- 
not compete even with 500 per cent. duty, I am con- 
vinced. On other products like betanaphthol, for in- 
stance, which is one of the fundamentals, and of which 
I used to import more than a million pounds a year and 
sold at 8% cents which included 10 per cent. duty and 
profit, and which was made and sold here after the war 
started by American manufacturers at $1.25, and still 
brings 60 and 65 cents, even for export to England, 
Japan, Switzerland and other countries, I am satisfied 
that with naphthaline back to where it was before the 
war, that is to 2% cents a pound, and acids at some- 
where near the old prices, I can compete and continue 
to manufacture, not only for my own use as a basis for 
making scarlet, orange and other colors, but can sell it 



































in competition with the foreign article. This is due. 
of course, to the fact that my plant has been amortized, 
I have no interest to pay on bonds or preferred stock, 
and there are some other plants in the same position. 
Eventually, in my opinion, the American color business 
will be in the hands of say half a dozen manufacturers 
who will supply the bulk colors and do it at a living 
profit, and there will be no further importations of 
colors of that sort, such as the sulphur colors, the azo 
colors, a number of the basic colors and some of the 
direct colors such as benzopurpurine, direct blue, di- 
rect black, etc. 

As to the “fast colors” like alizarine and those de- 
rived from anthracene, while there is no doubt we can 
make them here and that they and all other colors will 
be just as good, color for color, as any made abroad, 
whether at the prices they can be produced here our 
mills can afford to use them, is an open question. Even 
before the Underwood Bill went into effect, and while 
alizarine was on the free list, we imported compara- 
tively very little alizarine for dyeing yarn in this coun- 
try. The fast Turkey red yarns dyed with alizarine were 
imported from abroad. Whether this condition will 
confront us again on the fancy yarns dyed with fast 
colors remains to be seen. If so, it won’t-help the dye 
business but will injure the textile interests. 

All in all, I am not a pessimist on the future of the 
American color industry. We are making enough sul- 
phur colors here now to supply the whole world, but, 
of course, I do not believe we will do much exporting, 
and as we cannot use all that is manufactured, some 
one has got to stop. On the other hand, we must bear 
in mind that besides the German industry, the English, 
Swiss, French and Japanese also have made consider- 
able progress in ridding themselves of German domina- 
tion so far as dyestuffs are concerned, and they prob- 
ably, like ourselves, will be able to supply much more 
than the requirements of their own countries of the 
essential colors. To what extent therefore they will be 
in a position to export and thus be competitors of ours, 
only the future can tell. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) H. A. MEtz. 


Messrs. Blank & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Your favor of December 17 is at hand. In an- 
swer, I beg to say that such colors that are being made 
here by reliable manufacturers, and I mean by that 
such as have properly equipped plants and competent 
chemists, are equal in every way to similar dyestuffs 
made in Germany or anywhere else. 

Dyes are definite chemical compounds and when a 
specific dye is made according to its chemical con- 
stituents, and the proper result is obtained, it must be 








equal to the same product made elsewhere under the 


‘same conditions. This is certainly true now with the 


colors we are turning out. On the other hand it must 
be borne in mind that most of the colors we are mak- 
ing now are those that have been made for a great 
many years, and that in the last ten years a number of 
new products capable of being dyed in light shades and 
in level effects that were fast not only to sunlight but 
to washing, bleaching, and practically every other test, 
have been placed upon the market. These colors have 
not yet been produced here and personally I doubt if 
they will be, at least if they will be at a price which will 
enable the manufacturers to use them. It is entirely an 
economic question. When dyestuffs cost more to dye 
per pound than the material on which they are used, it 
stands to reason that the cost of dyeing is excessive 
and cheaper colors must be used. Many colors are fast 
to washing and not to light. Others are fast to light 
and not to washing. In order, therefore, to produce 
certain shades combinations or mixes of colors are re- 
quired and all of them should be of the same general 
nature, that is, if they are to stand washing, all the col- 
ors used should be fast to washing, or if they are to 
stand light, that is exposure to the sun and weather, 
all of them should be fast to the exposure. Unfortu- 
nately we are not up to the present time producing a 
sufficient range of colors to make such combinations 
possible on all fibers. We are undoubtedly producing 
products that in solid colors or heavy shades for cot- 
ton, wool or silk, are satisfactory to all tests, but when 
fancy shades or lighter shades are attempted, the fact 
that there are certain links missing, makes it impossible 
to produce the results that could be produced if we 
had the full line of colors that was formerly available. 
Whether we will get them or not, remains to be seen. 
If we cannot make them here on a competing basis, 
they will have to be imported and some system will 
have to be devised to enable textile manufacturers to 
obtain such colors that are essential for specific pur- 
poses and still not interfere with the industry as now 
established. 


I certainly want to see the American manufac- 
turers of textiles become independent of German or 
any other foreign domination so far as dyestuffs are 
concerned. We have produced, and are producing, a 
very creditable line of dyestuffs even though we cannot 
as yet furnish the same results as far as various kinds 
of fastness are concerned in every conceivable shade. 

I am sending you under separate cover a sample 
card showing the basic colors that my plants here are 
making. It is only a matter of reference but, color for 
color, they are equal in shade and fastness and chemi- 
cally to any one of the corresponding colors ever im- 
ported from abroad. 


(Signed) 


H. A. Metz. 
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A COMMUNITY LECTURE. 
S AN evidence of the interest that every com- 
munity, large or small, takes in the subject of 
interior decoration, two hundred people met on the 
morning of the 27th ult. in James isall, Madison, N. 
J., to listen to a lecture on “the Inside of the Home,” 
by John W. Stephenson. 

The affair was organized by Mr. Barling, of L. 
Bamberger & Co., who furnished the materials used in 
the demonstration. 

“Three things,’ observed the speaker, “should 
guide the purchaser of home furnishings: personal 
preference, taste and art. ; 

“Personal preference is the first thing that attracts 
the purchaser and is a variable quality. 

“The thing may be artistic but not in good tast:. 
Art is creative but taste is analytical and critical, en- 
abling one to discriminate between the one that is gocd 
and the one that is less so or better. 

“Four considerations must be borne in mind in the 
furnishing of a room: light, color, form and texture. 

“The light of the room, both daylight and artificial, 
must be considered first of all. Then there are certain 
colors that seem best to suit the particular purposes of 
a room, though there is no such thing as bad color, the 
trouble being always in the matter of combinations. 

“Form is another important consideration, since a 
quarrel of lines will ruin what might otherwise be a 
harmonious effect. Bad form combinations result in 
‘inarticulate profanity’ when the furniture is all in dis- 
cord and this feeling is transferred to the mind of the 
person who beholds it and the effect is most displeas- 
ing. 

“Texture is a matter that has to be handled very 
carefully, since some colors produce different effects 
when the surfaces are different.” 

The speaker dwelt upon the requisites of the hall, 








living-room, dining-room and bedroom, and referred 
to the impossibility of taking a correspondence course 
in home furnishing, and that nobody could properly 
advise in the furnishing of any room without knowing 
all of the circumstances surrounding it. 

In the presentation of the examples shown, Mr. 
Stephenson was ably assisted by John Schencke, deco- 
rator for Bamberger & Co. 





WORK OF THE UPHOLSTERY RED CROSS. 


S AN indication of the great good work that is 
being done by the Upholstery Unit of the Red 
Cross, a letter is in the hands of the director of sup- 
plies of this unit, stating that 199% yards of cretonne 
sent the last of February by Witcombe, McGeachin & 
Co. was made up into over four hundred property bags 
and were distributed to the boys at the Debarkation 
Hospital No. 5. 

The work undertaken by the workshops engaged 
in this great work has been made possible by the liberal 
contributions of the following firms: Henry Beuttell 
& Sons, John Darling & Co., Inc., Deering, Milliken & 
Co., Titus Blatter & Co., W. H. Brown Son & Co., 
Fred Butterfield & Co., Inc., Elms & Sellon, L. F. 
Fechtman & Co., Marshall Field & Co., F. A. Foster 
& Co., Inc., Graffin & Dolson, Johnson & Faulkner, 
Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., The 
Orinoka Mills, Rosenzweig & Katz, F. Schumacher & 
Co., Stroheim & Romann, J. H. Thorp & Co., Vander- 
hoof & Hubert, Inc., and Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by the Stewart Harts- 
horn Co. that B. E. Bushnell, for many years in 
charge of the firm’s Chicago office, has joined the staff 
at the general office, 250 Fifth Avenue, New York, in 
charge of sales. 





PACIFIC 





COAST NOTES 





The Pacific Furniture Co. have taken added space 
in the Furniture Exchange, San Francisco. 

John Hoey & Co., manufacturers of bedroom and 
upholstered furniture, have moved to a new building 
at Fifteenth and Vermont Streets, San Francisco. 

F. M. Umphred & Son have removed their sample 
room to the Furniture Exchange, 1055 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 

Charles Cunningham, formerly of Sacramento, 
Cal., has affiliated himself with the Palo Alto Fur- 
niture Co., of Palo Alto, Cal. 

5. C. Cronkhite, sales manager of the Los Angeles 
Furniture Co., Los Angeles, is visiting the Eastern 
markets. 

C. J. Hilgers has secured space on the third floor 
of the Furniture Exchange, San Francisco, and will 
represent the Collins & Aikman Co., Pollitz, LeFort & 
Keon and the George E. Mallison Importing Co. 

John T. Nickey, for some time in charge of the 
house-furnishing publicity of The Emporium, San 
Francisco, has been made secretary of the Retail Fur- 
niture Association of California. 


Fred W. Thomas, for more than twenty-five years 
connected with the John Breuner Co., has been made 
assistant general manager of the branch store main- 
tained by this concern at Sacramento, Cal. 


L. Hart & Son Co., San Jose, Cal., have purchased 
the stock of the Reiser Furniture Co., of that place, a 
firm that has been engaged in business for more than 
a quarter of a century. 


F. T. Emmons, manager of the Pasadena Fur- 
niture Co., Pasadena, Cal., has left for the East on a 
buying trip and will return by way of the Northwest 
to inspect large retail stores. 


Gus Lachman, of Lachman Bros., who conduct a 
large home furnishing store in the Mission District, 
San Francisco, has been chosen president of the Mis- 
sion Street Merchants’ Association. 


Market Week was observed during the last: week 
of February when furniture, upholstery and drapery 
dealers visited San Francisco to look over the new 
lines and confer with wholesalers. 

The San Francisco office of Cheney Bros. has been 
closed and in the future the Pacific Coast territory 
will be covered direct from New York. The sample 
lines have already been sent to headquarters. F. A. 
Leinkuhler is now in New York. 

M. G. Cooper, president of the Cooper, Coates & 
Casey Dry Goods Co., Los Angeles, and vice-president 
of the National Dry Goods Association, was a recent 


visitor in San Francisco to arrange for an increase in 
the local sales staff. 








Harold B. Kemp, son of John H. Kemp, Pacific 
Coast representative of the Orinoka Mills, has been 
given his release from the service, after having spent 
almost two years in the radio and aviation divisions. 
Upon completing his course in college he plans to join 
his father in business at San Francisco. 

A. J. Honerlah has disposed of his interests in the 
upholstery, drapery and furniture business of Honer- 
lah & Gibson, San Mateo, Cal., to his partner, Bruce 
S. Gibson, and associates. The new owners will con- 
duct the business under the name of the Penn Fur- 
niture Shops. 

Most of the drapery and upholstery salesmen mak- 
ing their headquarters at San Francisco are now out 
on the road, most of them having started later than 
usual. John H. Kemp, representing the Orinoka Mills, 
is covering the Northwest; Norman A. Arter, with 
E. C. Carter & Son, is visiting southern California; 
Charles S. Darling is on his Southern trip, and Sam A. 
Davis, with J. H. Thorp & Co., is also in southern 
California. Mr. Davis plans to make a trip to New 
York before returning to his local headquarters. 

A. L. Crane, formerly secretary of the Retail Fur- 
niture Association of California, has resigned to accept 
the position of general salesmanager of the Peck & 
Hills Furniture Co., assuming the new position on 
February 1. Jay C. Hills, president of this company, 
requested that the board of directors release Mr. Crane 
from his duties as secretary and announced a change 
in policy to conform with the plan outlined by the 
California Association. The Los Angeles retail branch 
will be closed and a manufacturing and wholesale busi- 
ness will be followed exclusively in the future. 

The City of Paris Dry Goods Co., San Francisco, 
have made arrangements whereby they will take over 
the six-story building at Stockton and O’Farrell Streets 
now occupied by D. N. & E. Walter & Co. Each of 
the floors of this building has an area of 137% x 137% 
feet. All of the plans are not complete but present 
arrangements include the removal of D. N. & E. 
Walter & Co. to another location, since this firm has 
no intention of retiring from business. It is suggested, 
however, that the City of Paris may decide to use the 
ground floor only for a time, in which event D. N. & 
E. Walter & Co. could use the upper floors for their 
wholesale business. 





NEW DECORATIVE FIRM. 


| sce DUANE TAYLOR, INC., is the name of a 
new firm established on February 5, as interior 
decorators, at 16 East Fortieth Street. Mr. Taylor, 
together with William J. Arnold, who comprise the 
new firm, were for many years with Hoggson Bros. 
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The broad fireplace and comfortable seats make this an unusual setting for sociable groups. 


John Wallace Gillies, Photo 





John Wallace Gillies, Photo 


A COMBINED HALL AND MUSIC ROOM 


An attractive scheme of furnishing that is particularly well suited to the suburban environment of this home. 
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THE Sita ATICH 


HE Oriental countries are in chaos, and it’s im- 
és possible to predict the future of the rug trade, 

especially when you consider that before the war 
the rug weavers were willing and eager to work at 15 
cents a day, and since the war, England has been pay- 
ing for Eastern road construction work as high as $2.50 
a day. 

The English have been doing a great deal of this 
work, one road alone employing an army of laborers 
on an automobile road from Mosul to Hamadan. It 
is difficult to con- 
ceive that laborers 
of Persia with all 
the increased cost of 
living would be will- 
ing to go back to 15 
cents a day. 

Moreover, the 
supply of material 
is exhausted; looms 
have been destroy- 
ed; Turkish hordes 
in organized armies 
or in independent 
bands have swept 
down over Kurdis- 
tan and have made 
a systematic demoli- 
tion of the rug 
plants of Feraghan, 











IN THE ORIENT 


this decreased value of money, and with the tenfold 
increase in cost and difficulties of production, the de- 
struction of looms and the dearth of material, how 
will it be possible for dealers to supply the market? 

When we pick up a daily paper and read the an- 
nouncements of bargains in Oriental rugs at some of 
the dry goods stores, we wonder from what angle they 
view valuations. 

Importers have so little to offer that to appease 
the demands of their customers they have been bor- 
rowing and trading 
with each other. 
Small stocks have 
drifted from one 
warehouse to an- 
other, in the effort 
of the wholesaler to 
keep his customer 
interested. They 
have resulted in 
purely accommoda- 
tion sales with little 
or no profits. 

The trade to- 
day must turn for 
quantity production 
to China or India, 
and the variety of 
types is naturally re- 
duced to a com- 
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Sultanabad, Hama- 


dan ond tik Sine “When we pick up a daily paper and read the announcements of bar- 
gains in Oriental rugs, at some of the dry goods stores, we wonder 
from what angle they view valuations.” 


districts as far north 
as Tabriz. All op- 
erations in this vast 
district have been brought to a standstill. Tabriz is 
practically off the map. 

A canvass of the market indicates that there are 
eighteen hundred bales of rugs on the way here to 
arrive some time in May or June, small bales, or 
“camel” bales, and nothing else is in sight. 

To add to this confusion, rates of exchange have 
fixed the value of the Russian ruble worth 15 cents in 
this country at 5 cents in Persia; the English pound 
sterling has a purchasing power of only $2.25. With 
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mercial basis. 

From present 
indications, while 
these markets prom- 
ise some relief, they 
do not furnish the variety in weave and design which 
have in the past stimulated the collecting of rugs and 
the furnishing of a room where a great variety of 
sizes is required. 

The rug trade would never have been stimulated 
to its present proportions were it not for the operation 
of the innumerable districts and nomadic tribes of 
Persia, Turkey, Turkestan and the Caucasus and the 
trade will suffer materially if in the near future these 
districts are not restored to their industrial activities. 





































ALEXANDER JAMIESON & CO.’S ADDITIONS 
AND IMPORTATIONS. 
ROMINENT among the fabrics being shown in 

Alex. Jamieson & Co.’s new showroom are several 
delightful patterns in 36-inch madras in plain or com- 
posite colors. One which will surely attain a great 
popularity is a poppy pattern of exquisite coloring and 
execution. 

Their importations of English prints include seven 
new patterns in the 50-inch material and nine in the 
31-inch goods. Each pattern can be obtained in five 
color combinations, and there is a wide range in size 
and character of the designs. Another new arrival 
from across the water is a line of 50-inch poplins in 
decorative art shades. 

Jamieson’s domestic line of cretonnes has been 
increased by the addition of several new patterns in a 
fine assortment of designs and colorings and they an- 
nounce that twelve or fifteen more are in the making. 

NEW LINES BEING SHOWN. 
OLLITZ, LEFORT & KEON have removed their 

New York office to 30-32 East Twentieth Street, 
with W. H. Stoeffel in charge. Their San Francisco 
office is now located at 1055 Market. Street, C. J. 
Hilgers, representative. Their new Fall line comprises 
popular Swiss and French net curtains and panel re- 
productions. The regular line of window valances and 
special panels are now being shown, including a com- 
plete display of stenciled Moscow crash goods. 





THE TEXTILE COURSES. 

NY one interested in the courses on textile instruc- 

tion, held in the textile institute of the College of 

the City of New York, under the auspices of the Up- 

holstery Association, can call any Monday or Wednes- 

day evening, room 146, between 7 and 9 P. M., at the 

College Building at Twenty-third Street and Lexing- 
ton Avenue. 














Spanish hand-carved coffer, shown by Chamberlayne, Inc. 


A CLEVER MEMORANDUM BOOK. 

HE Loeb & Schoenfeld Co. are distributing to 

their customers who inquire for it, a unit memor- 
andum book, on the cover of which is a reproduction 
of the trade-mark of “Elandes” draperies. Each page 
of the memorandum book is perforated so as to divide 
it into four sections, the idea being that as soon as the 
memorandum is attended to, the slip referring to it 
can be removed without disturbing other items. The 
idea constitutes a clever reminder of the firm’s 
“Elandes” draperies. 





HAVE OPENED WESTERN FACTORY. 


HE W. J. Rosenberg Co. have started a plant to 

manufacture trimmings in the Grayco Building, 
753 South Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mr. Blumfield, who is interested in the corporation, 
will have entire charge, and it is hoped to have in a 
short time a complete up-to-date factory. The sales- 
room in Los Angeles will carry stock trimmings. 





An Adam commode, made by the Kensington Mfg. Co. 
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VALUE OF A TRADE-MARK IN BUSINESS 


Manufacturers, as a Rule, Do Not Appreciate the Fact That Mark Identifies 
Goods and Is a Valuable Asset to Any Business 


By Orson D. Munn, of the New York Bar. 


HE function of a trade-mark is to denote origin. 
| In ancient times a trade-mark was a simple device 

conceived by the craftsman for the purpose of 
enabling him to so mark his merchandise that his cus- 
tomers would be able to quickly and surely identify 
his goods. Throughout its history, the trade-mark has 
remained true to its ancient antecedents, and its pur- 
pose to-day, as it was in the Fifteenth Century, is to 
indicate the origin of an article ef merchandise. 

In this aspect of unchanging purpose, the trade- 
mark has somewhat an anomaly in commercial history. 
During the last four centuries, methods of manufac- 
ture, distribution and sale have been revolutionized 
from top to bottom ; banks, which began as mere money 
changing offices, have become establishments for keep- 
ing and loaning funds; the retailer, who used to sit in a 
hole in the wall with a handful of goods, all of the same 
kind, has developed into a merchant selling thousands 
of different articles; the craftsman, who once served a 
long apprenticeship during which he learned to make 
every part of a shoe or carriage, has become a special- 
ized laborer employed by the-day to produce the ex- 
treme subdivision of a finished article. 

It is strange that, in all this evolution of com- 
mercial methods, the trade-mark has not undergone a 
change in function. It might have become, by a 
gradual transformation, a merchant’s mark applied in- 
discriminately to all goods of every description sold by 
him, or it might have evolved into a stamp of merit or 
high quality regulated by statutes and licensed only to 
manufacturers who could prove their right to use it. 

But in general none of these changes has taken 
place, and the trade-mark of the Twentieth Century has 
for the beginning and end of its primary function the 
purpose of indicating to buyers the association of mer- 
chandise with a particular manufacturer or dealer. 

It should be clearly understood that the right to 
own a trade-mark is not a creation of national or state 
law or enactment, as the use of trade-marks and the 
recognized right of manufacturers or dealers to be pro- 
tected in their use, far antedates any specific trade- 
mark legislation. The purpose of the trade-mark laws 
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in the United States and other countries is to systema- 
tize and codify trade-mark practice and common law 
rights. These laws provide a definite procedure for the 
registration of trade-marks; lay down rules for deter- 
mining the validity of marks; place trade-mark litiga- 
tion within the jurisdiction of the federal courts ; create 
a permanent record of the date of adoption and use of 
a trade-mark which in any suit is prima facie evidence 
of ownership; permit a registrant to prevent the im- 
portation of merchandise into the United States bear- 
ing infringing trade-marks at ports of entry, provided 
copies of the registration are filed at the various cus- 
toms-houses; and make every trade-mark registered 
under the law a part of the public records of the nation. 

A certificate of registration remains in force for 
twenty years and may be renewed upon expiration for 
a like period of twenty years upon the payment of a re- 
newal fee of ten dollars. Under the trade-mark law of 
the United States, a trade-mark can be registered if it 
is unlike any other trade-mark already in use applied 
to the same class of merchandise; if it is an arbitrary 
symbol, word, or words, or a combination of a device 
and wording, not obviously descriptive of the commod- 
ity to which it is to be applied; or if it is the business 
name of a person or firm when written, printed, im- 
pressed or woven in some distinctive manner or in as- 
sociation with a portrait or in an autograph form; and 
has been used in interstate commerce, or in commerce 
with foreign nations. 

On the other hand, a trade-mark is not registerable 
if it is adesign or word identical with a registered 
trade-mark owned and used by any other, and em- 
ployed in association with merchandise of the same 
descriptive properties, or so nearly the same as might 
deceive purchasers or be likely to cause confusion in 
the mind of the public; the insignium of the American 
Red Cross Society; the flag or coat of arms of a for- 
eign nation; a design or picture which has been adopted 
by a fraternal society as its emblem; a portrait of a 
living individual, unless the application for registration 
is accompanied by the written consent of the individual 
whose portrait is used; scandalous or immoral matter 







































of any description; the flag or coat of arms of the 
United States, or of any state, or of any municipality, 
or any insignia thereof; any geographical name or 
term; a misrepresentation of the quality, composition, 
character, origin, or nature of the commodity with 
which it is used; the name of an individual, firm, or 
corporation, unless written in some distinctive manner ; 
and words or devices descriptive of the goods with 
which they are used. 

It should be remembered that a trade-mark is not 
merely an advertising symbol. It is essential to the 
validity of a trade-mark that it be used in physical 
association with the merchandise which it identifies. A 
word, phrase, or picture that is used only in circulars, 
advertisements, or letter heads, is not a trade-mark in 
the true sense of the word, and cannot be protected 
under the trade-mark laws. However, it should be 
stated that the unauthorized use of an advertising sym- 
bol, or the like, by one other than the owner, may some- 
times be protected under the common law—the law of 
unfair competition in business. 

In many foreign countries, there are no property 
rights in a trade-mark, unless the same has been regis- 
tered, and although a merchant may have spent time 
and money to develop his business abroad, and to make 
his trade-mark known, he does not actually own that 
mark, according to the laws of these foreign countries, 
until he has complied with the necessary registration 
formalities. This fact should be borne in mind, as it is 
of great importance in the development of foreign 
commerce. 

In view of the fact that trade-mark applications 
are being filed every day in foreign countries by which 
American merchants are being deprived of their trade- 
mark rights, it is very important that the value of 
trade-mark registrations abroad be realized. For ex- 
ample, it is not generally known that in Austria, Bul- 
garia, Cuba, Denmark, Finland, Germany, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, Norway, 
Panama, Portugal, Russia, Servia, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and other countries, it is absolutely im- 
possible for an American merchant to register his 
trade-mark unless he has first obtained registration in 
the United States. 

A good trade-mark is unquestionably one of the 
best assets that a commercial enterprise can possess. 
It is a property right of real value and as such should 
be accorded every protection. Because of the peculiar 
and intangible nature of trade-mark rights they are in 
many ways susceptible to attack, and for this reason, 
if no other, the owner of a valid trade-mark should 
overlook no means to render his property as inviolable 
as possible. Practically all civilized countries have 
recognized the importance of trade-mark rights and 
have made statutory enactments to further the safe- 
guarding and protection of these rights. A merchant 








who owns a good trade-mark and does not do all in his 
power to protect it, is no less foolish than the owner 
of a valuable building who fails to protect it against 
loss by fire. 

In view of the great international trade expansion 
which will doubtless arise with the conclusion of peace, 
and the promised growth of our foreign trade, the 
question of trade-mark protection in the various for- 
eign countries becomes of paramount importance. It 
cannot be impressed too strongly upon American 
manufacturers and merchants that the time to make 
effective their trade-mark rights in foreign countries is 
at the beginning of their foreign trade. It has fre- 
quently happened that the owner of a trade-mark has 
discovered that his trade-mark rights in one or more 
foreign countries are practically valueless, after he has 
built up his trade under that mark, in those countries. 
In this connection it must be remembered that while in 
general principle trade-mark rights are basically the 
same the world over, the laws for their regulation and 
protection differ radically in different countries. 





PROGRESS OF THE TEXTILE INSTITUTE. 
HE advisory committee of the Upholstery Asso- 
ciation of America met Thursday evening at the 

Park Avenue Hotel and received the report of the 
president of the association, George McGeachin, con- 
cerning the progress made in the establishment of the 
Textile Institute. 

The following were present: Sidney S. Anhalt, A. 
M. Barbe, Morris Bernhard, C. R. Clifford, George E. 
Colon, Norman Findlay, Martin B. Fowler, Thomas 
Gurry, Harry B. Hall, H. J. Hall, George H. Mc- 
Laughlin, James Munro, Harry E. Scripture, Salo 
Stroheim, Thomas H. Watson and John W. Stephen- 
son. 

Mr. McGeachin dwelt upon the fact that the New 
York textile interests were vastly greater in dollars and 
cents than New York’s iron, metal or wood-working 
industries and yet those trades were given municipal 
aid in the vocational schools. 

He reported that already so many young men in 
the sales departments of the New York textile trades 
had joined the textile course at the Twenty-third Street 
building, only recently opened under the auspices of 
the Upholstery Association, that they felt the lack of 
room and equipment. Therefore an appeal is to be 
made to the city and state to give proper support. 

Professor Dooley followed with an address which 
dwelt upon the enormous work being done by voca- 
tional schools in other cities and William Laurel Harris 
also spoke along the same lines. 

Mr. McGeachin reported that considerable ma- 
chinery had been already contributed for the equip- 
ment and that a laboratory had been promised. 

It was further reported that the Metropolitan 
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Museum of Art had offered to give to the school a 
number of show cases for the display of fabrics. 

The Essex Print Works. has offered a complete 
exhibit in the printing process. 

Mr. Gurry said that he would prepare and send 
to the school demonstrations by exhibits of the methods 
of weaving from the designs to the finished product. 

Mr. Anhalt offered to the school a collection of 
one hundred Japanese printed fabrics showing the 
Japanese interpretation of not only Japanese art but the 
art of other Eastern nations. 

Mr. Barbe promised a small lace loom and a model 
loom. 

Mr. Bernhard offered not only a collection of ma- 
terials but promised the personal co-operation of a 
superintendent from his factory. 





A NOTABLE ANNIVERSARY. 


HE T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, who 

conduct the largest drapery, rug and furniture 
departments in the Dominion to the north of us, are 
celebrating their golden jubilee year, the store having 
been founded in 1869. 

As a part of the jubilee celebration they arranged 
in practically every department of the store, demon- 
strations of the productions and costumes character- 
istic of the period of fifty years ago. 

Among the departments thus featured there is a 
dining-room showing the quaint furniture, rag rugs, 
odd pictures and simple table ornaments of a half 
century ago, with three attendants dressed in the style 
of the times. 

The sporting goods section shows an old-time dug- 
out canoe and a birch-bark canoe. 

The wall-paper section shows in operation a hand- 
press, resembling the old-fashioned printing press of 
fifty years ago, and similar to those on which to-day 
some of the better grades of paper are manufactured. 

In the rug department there is an exhibition of the 
making of old-fashioned rag rugs, side by side with a 
modern power machine, making the rag rug of the 
present day. 

The curtain department shows a living-room of 
fifty years ago with beamed ceiling, rugged plaster 
work, cheery fireplace, spinning wheel, bellows, and 
hand-made furniture. 

In the shoe department a boot-maker of the 60’s 
is making shoes by hand beside an electrically driven 
modern machine which does one hundred times the 
amount of work in the same length of time. 

Old-fashioned patchwork quilts are being made 
in the comforter department, where two women in the 
dress of other days are quilting in the old-fashioned 
way at a quilting frame. 

The research department has perhaps the most 
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interesting exhibit of the store, for under its direction 
testing processes are carried out in the laboratories for 
the testing of merchandise. The workings of the re- 
search department are explained by a man in charge, 
and some of the tests may be witnessed by special 
appointment. 

The making of hand-made lace is the special at- 
traction in the lace department. 

On the main floor of the furniture building there 
has been gathered an interesting exhibit of historic 
furniture, among other pieces the chairs used by the 
late King Edward VII during his visit to Toronto in 
1860. 

There are several other historically exact pieces 
of the same period, while a wood carver at work and 
a cabinet-maker who served his apprenticeship fifty 
years ago add human interest to the display. 

We have mentioned but briefly a few of the fea- 
tures of interest arranged in the store, culled from a 
little folder published to announce the golden jubilee 
celebration. 

It is interesting to add that the firm have also in 
commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the store 
inaugurated a plan of closing at one o’clock on Satur- 
day throughout the year, excepting July and August, 
during which months the store is closed all day on 
Saturday. 


HE Lion Store, Milwaukee, practically wiped out 

by fire last month, will be reopened in the former 
premises of the Kroeger Bros. Co., 543 Mitchell Street, 
these premises to be occupied while a new store is being 
built on the old location. 


A simple bedroom treatment, from Marshall Field & Co.’s 
Fashions of the Hour. 











THE UNAPPRECIATED TRAVELING MAN 


Some Pertinent Remarks by a Canadian Traveler Which Emphasize the Rights 
of the Traveler in General to More Adequate Comforts in the Pursuit of His 
Calling. 


the eight-hour day, there is one class of workers 

whose voice has never been heard, and whose com- 
fort and remuneration has never been considered on 
the basis of a standardized day of labor. 

R. S. Sime, speaking before the Maritime Com- 
mercial Travelers’ Association at St. John, N. B., 
Canada, said: “What employee in any line will work 
the same number of hours per day as ourselves? You 
have gotten up at 5.30 a. M. to catch a train, gone to 
your destination, booked business, and left that .town 
again to arrive at the next at 3 a. M., 21% hours on the 
job. You have all done this on occasions and will 
again. Would any of the men I have referred to pre- 
viously do likewise? Yes, with the following under- 
standing: Time for the first eight hours, time and a 
half for other hours, and double time for the balance 
of the work. 


ocr 


| N ALL the discussions which have revolved around 


[here are many amongst us I firmly believe whose 
income does not equal that of many an unskilled work- 
man. It requires brains, resourcefulness, a clean ap- 
pearance, and a smattering of education, to be a suc- 
cessful representative. Many traveling men carry un- 
limited amounts of merchandise that at a moment’s 
notice could be turned into cash, yet some of these 
men struggle along on a pittance as wages go to-day. 
What does the increase to the average salesman on 
salary amount to to-day as compared with the in- 
creased cost of living?” 


Mr. Sime finds many just grounds for complaint 
against the conditions by which traveling men in Can- 
ada are surrounded, and some of these same conditions 
are characteristic of the life of the traveling men ir. 
this country, but the Canadian traveler has many things 





in his favor that are not enjoyed by the American 
traveler. For instance, the Canadian traveling man 
who belongs to the Commercial Travelers’ Association 
is permitted to carry three hundred pounds of baggage 
free on his ticket. He gets a 25 per cent. reduction on 
his railroad transportation ticket, at most hotels he gets 
a courtesy reduction of 50 cents on his hotel bill. For 
this he pays dues of $10 per year, while for an extra 
dollar he participates in a sick benefit insurance *fea- 
ture that is worth while, considering the small sum 
paid for its support. 

The National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s 
Associations is giving active consideration to many 
plans for the benefit of traveling men. The matters of 
baggage, reduced railway fare and hotel courtesy are 
three definite things which have been successfully ac- 
corded traveling men in Canada over a considerable 
period of years. 





NOVELTY RUGS AND CURTAINS. 
EW effects in novelty cotton rugs, bath rugs and 
cross-stripe curtains produced by the Eden Mfg. 
Co. are now being shown by the Charles B. Young Co., 
Inc., at their headquarters in New York. 

The patterns shown bear the trade names of “Old 
Homestead,” “Pilgrim,” “Palatine,” and “Shaiki’ in 
the novelty rugs; “Langhorne,” “Savoie” and “El 
Hamman” in the bath-rug line. 

The cross-stripe curtain showing includes many 
effective novelties made in the regular two-strip cur- 
tains and in three-piece Dutch effects. 

The color schemes in the rugs displayed and the 
patterns in the line are both pleasing and exceptional in 
character. 
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decided improvement over the 1917 act. 


THE NEW WAR-TAX LAW 


EXACTLY WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU— 
QUICK ACTION DEMANDED 
A Department Conducted Exclusively for This Magazine by 


Mark Wolff, C.P.A., and David Miller, C. P. A., of Wolff, 
Miller & Co., Certified Public Accountants, 1328 Broadway. 





ITH the signature of President Wilson, the revenue measure discussed by our previous articles finally 
\W has become a law. In our first article we pointed out the many features which make this new law a 


It is regrettable that the law provides that income and war excess profits tax returns must be filed on or 


before March 15, 1919, when one-quarter of the tax is due. This will entail hardship on many taxpayers, par- 
ticularly corporations required to make war excess profits return. However, regulations of the Treasury De- 
partment permit the filing of a tentative return by corporations generally, and individuals in special cases, if 
accompanied by a remittance for one-quarter of the estimated tax on or before March 15. A revised or cor- 
rected return may be filed subsequently within forty-five days thereafter. 


As the new law contemplates raising $6,000,000,000 in 
taxes for 1918, as against only about half that amount for the 
previous year, the average taxpayer is well aware that he is 
expected to contribute a larger amount than ever before. 
However,. the additional levy is not distributed uniformly, 
but according to a graduated scale. Just how this scale op- 
erates with respect to certain incomes of individuals (includ- 
ing partners and personal service corporations ) is shown by 
the following table, which also gives by way of comparison 
the taxes for last year as well as those for next year. 


TAXES PAYABLE BY INDIVIDUAL FOR 1918 COMPARED WITH TAXES 
For 1917 anp 1919.* 


Net Income Old Law New Law 

1917 1918 1919 
5,000 $80 $180 $120 
yee 355 830 590 
20,000 1,180 2,630 1,990 
40,000 3,580 7,730 6,290 
60,000 6,780 14,830 12,590 
80,000 10,980 23,930 20,890 
100,000 16,180 35,030 31,190 
150,000 31,680 67,030 61,190 
200,000 49,180 101,030 93,190 
300,000 92,680 173,030 161,190 
500,000 192,680 323,030 303,190 
1,000,000 475,180 694,030 657,190 


* Exemption of $2,000 taken off. 


Particular attention is called to the fact that the taxes 
for next year will not be reduced very materially from those 
of this year. It is the general impression among business men, 
we find, that since $4,000,000,000 of taxes are to be levied for 
1919, the rates for that year will be one-third less than this 
year. As a matter of fact, the rates for individuals, partner- 
ships and personal service corporations will be only about 10 
per cent. less for incomes of $50,000 and over. This is be- 
cause, while normal taxes will be reduced one-third, being 4 
per cent. and 8 per cent. for 1919 as against 6 per cent. and 12 
per cent. for 1918, surtax rates are the same for both years. 
Corporations will next year have their taxes reduced to a 
greater extent than individuals and partnerships on account of 
their taxes for this year being particularly drastic, especially 
in those cases where the 80 per cent. war profits feature ap- 
plies. Instead of 30 per cent. and 65 per cent. excess profits 
taxes, the rates for 1919 will be 20 per cent> and 40 per cent. 


The 80 per cent. feature will be eliminated for the average 
company, as it will apply only to certain corporations who 
continue to work under Government war contracts. Normal 
taxes for corporations for 1919 will be 10 per cent. instead of 
the present rate of 12 per cent. 

It will be seen from the above that the rates for the pres- 
ent year are considerably higher than they have been during 
the previous year. The normal tax for 1918 is practically triple 
the 1917 rates, while surtaxes are also considerably higher than 
in former years. The higher the income the higher the rate 
of tax, so that while an income of $10,000 pays only 11 per 
cent. tax, an income of $200,000 pays 50 per cent. tax, and that 
of $1,000,000 an assessment of 70 per cent., as shown in our 
first article. This leads us to again impress upon the business 
man the great importance of exercising more care than ever 
in the interpretation of the books of account. What in former 
years was an inconsequential matter, such as the classification 
of capital expenditures, means dollars and cents to-day. For 
instance, if items properly chargeable as “plant and machinery,” 
were through error added to “buildings,” the amount of de- 
preciation would be effected, as buildings are subject to 2 per 
cent. or 3 per cent., as against from 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. 
for plants. Such errors would be of consequence in large 
plants, as they would result in insufficient deductions from in- 
come and an overpayment of taxes. 

An important point to remember is that your books be in 
agreement with your tax returns. In this connection, within 
the past month, our attention has been called to a case where 
two partners drew $12,000 per annum during 1917. According 
to specific written agreement, $9,000 of this was for salary and 
$3,000 for reimbursements of estimated expense of entertain- 
ing customers. However, the books of the partnership showed 
the entire amount charged as “salaries.” On review of the 
personal returns of the partners, the Government inspector 
struck out the $3,000 item in the deduction column on the 
ground that the taxable income on account of salary was 
$12,000 each and not $9,000. The inspector pointed to the 
books of account for his authority and expressed the opinion 
that if the $3,000 each were charged to “entertainment ex- 
pense” in accord with the partnership agreement, he would be 
justified in accepting $9,000 as the taxable income. Correct 
bookkeeping would have avoided this situation. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Question. Referring to your Income Tax Department, con- 
; ducted by Wolff, Miller & Company, can you 
advise us how to arrive at “a reasonable induction for amorti- 


& the new law contemplates raising $6,000,000,000 in taxes for 1918, as against 
only about half that amount for the previous year, the average taxpayer is well 


aware that he is expected to contribute a larger amount than ever before. 





























































zation of such part of the cost as has been borne by the tax- 
payer of buildings, machinery, equipment, or other facilities, 
constructed, erected, installed or acquired, on or after April 
6, 1917, for the production of articles contributing to the 
prosecution of the present war, . ” as shown in Article 
A-8, section 234, of 1918 Revenue Bill? 

In other words, can you give us the percentage of cost 

which we would be allowed to charge off? 
Answer. The amount of the deduction depends largely upon 
the final determinations made by the Government 
representatives in their adjustments of the construction, opera- 
tion and dismantling or reconverting of the various plants 
manufacturing war necessities. It would seem to us that this 
proposition resolves itself down to these two phases: 

(a) Where the machinery employed is of such a character 
as to render it useless for peace industries. 

(b) Where the plant and machinery can be reconverted 
for the manufacture of peace necessities. 

In the first case we would say that the amortization under 
this paragraph would be the difference between the cost of the 
plant and machinery and its scrap value. 

In the second case, the amortization would be the differ- 
ence between the original cost and the cost to reproduce new, 
less depreciation, taking pre-war prices. This would include 
an allowance for “rearrangement expenses,” 1. e., the cost of 
converting the plant from a peace basis to a war basis and 
vice versa. 

Of course, it is impossible at the present time to answer 
your question except as a matter of opinion, as practically no 
final determinations have been made. The Government en- 
gineers and accountants are at the present time working along 
these lines in collaboration with the War Industries’ account- 
ants and engineers. 

It is impossible to answer your question as to what per- 
centage of cost you would be allowed to charge off, as if there 
were final settlements to serve as a guide, the percentage would 
vary in different plants. We know of one case, for instance, 
where the Government is obligated to take over the plant, 
and where it made an offer of 25 per cent. original cost to sell 
it back to the owners. In this connection, where the Govern- 
ment bears the expense of amortization, we believe the tax- 
payer cannot claim it as a deduction. P. 8 of Section 234 
reads: “At any time within three years after the termination 
of the present war the commissioner may, and at the request 
of the taxpayer shall, re-examine the return, and if he finds 
as a result of an appraisal or from other evidence that the 
deduction originally allowed was incorrect, the taxes imposed 
by this title and Title III for the year or years affected shall 
be redetermined; and the amount of such tax due upon re- 
determination, if any, shall be paid upon notice and demand by 
the collector, or the amount of tax overpaid, if any, shall 
be credited or refunded to the taxpayer in accordance with 
provisions of Section 252.” It appears, therefore, that what- 
ever is done in this connection is subject to review ultimately 
by the Treasury Department. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


Question. Last year American citizens residing in Canada 
had to pay both Canadian and United States in- 
come taxes according to the laws of the two countries. The 
Canadian law did not tax Canadian citizens residing in the 
United States, but the United States law was not quite so 
just. I have understood right along that this double taxation 
would be taken care of in the 1918 law, and that a scheme 
would be worked out between the two Governments which 
would remove the infliction of any such unjust taxation as 
we were up against last year. As a matter of fact it appears 
to the thousands of American citizens residing in Canada that 
the old principle of “taxation without representation” should 
apply, and that even the 1917 law was unconstitutional so far 
as this particular part was concerned. However, most of us 
paid our taxes in order to avoid the possibility of trouble. 

There is a rumor here now that the new law does not 
remedy this injustice, hut that we will still be subject to double 
taxation. I wonder if your Tax Department will be good 
enough to look into this and give me their opinion? 


Answer. 


Citizens of the United States will receive credit 
against their income tax for the amount of any 
income or excess profits taxes paid or accrued during the year 
to any foreign country or any possession of the United States, 








upon income derived from sources in that country. If you 
are a partnership, your members are allowed their propor- 
tionate share of such taxes paid by the firm. A corporation 
is, like an individual, allowed credit for any income and excess 
profits taxes paid to a foreign country or possession of the 
United States. The operation of this is that where the taxes 
paid the foreign country are greater than the calculation under 
the new revenue act, there will be no tax payable to the United 
States. On the other hand, where the taxes payable to the 
United States exceed those paid to the foreign country, the 
United States will receive the difference between what was 
paid to the foreign country and the amount of taxes at the 
United States rates. 


MINNESOTA CORPORATION, 


We would be pleased if you would compute our 
income tax for 1918. 


Question. 


We are a Minnesota corporation since 1900. 


Invested capital for 1918.......... $402,500 
Net earnings for 1918.............. 123,000 
Invested capital, pre-war period..... 255,000 
Average profits pre-war period..... 85,000 


What would be your idea of our income tax and when 
do we have to pay this tax? 


The following table gives in detail the calculation 

of your taxes, the total of which is $50,789.20. 
Deducting this from your total income of $123,000, would 
leave $72,210.80 surplus, available, for dividends. When these 
dividends are paid to your stockholders, the recipients would 
of course have to pay surtaxes on their individual shares. You 
will note that the calculation is on the basis of “excess profits 
tax” which is greater than the amount under the “war profits 
tax” method, therefore in making the computation, it is un- 
necessary in this case to take account of the invested capital 
and averaged profits during the pre-war period. 


Answer. 


1. WAR EXCESS PROFITS TAX. 
(Excess Profits Method.) 


Excess Profits Credit: 
8% of invested capital $402,500. $32,200 


Specific exemption........... 3 
Total credit on amount of in- ———— 
COME CHRINME. ones os ances $35,200 
Amount of net income taxable as 
follows: 


($123,000—$35,200—$87,800) 

Amount in excess of credit and 
not greater than 20% of in- 
vested capital: 


20% of invested capital 
($402,500—$80,500 
Loss excess profits credit 
BG ROOVE.<. ss cccvect Gee Rate 
—_— Taxable Tax 

Balance (First Bracket)......... 45,300 30% $13,590 
Remainder (Second Bracket).... 42,500 65% 27,625 
ee Sa as sn, ans woh anne $123,000 
Excess Profits Tax. ....0sc0000000% $41,215 


2. NORMAL TAXES. 


Net income for 1918.... $123,000 
Deduct: 

Excess profits tax... $41,215 

Specific exemption. .. 2,000 43,215 





Amount of Income Subject to 
Pee Tide 65s dawaes 


$79,785 
Normal tax at 12%........... 


9,574.20 


pg Ree rt Poe $50,789.20 


As stated in our first article, the tax is payable in four instal- 
ments, the first of which is due on March 15, 1919, the limit 
for filing returns, except where extension of forty-five days is 
obtained. 
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SUGGESTING THE RICHNESS OF OLD ITALY 


Unusual dimensions permit the adaptation of old-world architecture and mural decoration that would 
be out of place in a smaller setting. 
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RESUME BUYING, 


BWT:: Bits eiseiy 


National Interests Demand a Speedy and Uninterrupted Resumption of Normal 
Business Activity. National Buying Is, However, an Individual Performance 
That Depends on You and Me for Operation. 


was followed by an outburst of joy throughout 
the entire civilized world. 

It meant the relief from many irksome restric- 
tions, the removal of danger to loved ones and the 
promise of the speedy restoration of normal conditions 
of business. 

Several months have elapsed and many hopes 
which found expression in the extreme hilarity which 
characterized the crowds on November 11 have not 
yet found any measure of satisfaction. It is true that 
the war has ceased. It is also true that the cessation 
of hostilities has prevented further destruction of life 
and property, but the business world has not resumed 
normal conditions. As a matter of fact, conditions in 
many lines are distinctly abnormal. 

We must, however, not confuse the conditions 
which have developed local strikes and unrest with 
conditions that are a natural aftermath of over- 
speeded industry. There is, moreover, another influ- 
ence which though not directly connected with either 
of the two already mentioned contributes very largely 
to the confusion which they create. This influence is 
the prevailing spirit of hesitation. Merchants hesitate 
to buy goods on an uncertain or falling market. Manu- 
facturers hesitate to buy supplies or to replenish raw 
materials.. This means the stoppage of work in some 
places and the reduction of output in others. Whether 
or not this hesitancy is justifiable, it is a strong con- 
tributing cause to the present growing conditions of 
unemployment. 

The Bolshevik and the I. W. W. base their argu- 
ments on the fact of idleness to propagate their theories. 
An empty stomach and an empty purse are great pro- 
moters of social unrest, as witness the experiences of 
European countries. 

What we have to do is to so plan individual con- 
duct that the necessary encouragement can be given 


r | \ HE signing of the armistice on November 11 
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toward the resumption of normal business transactions. 

There is no reason why the purchase of neces- 
sities should be postponed. Our commerce rests upon 
the personal purchases of individuals. If all were to 
stop buying for their personal needs, there would be 
no commerce, no industry. 

So far as all have stopped buying, industry has 
slackened. So far, therefore, as all can resume buying 
for their actual needs industry must move again. It is 
what is called good business, perhaps good economics, 
to delay buying till the market has reached bottom and 
if economic law was the only thing concerned that 
would be right action, but there is something more 
concerned, namely, the peace of the country, the saving 
of men from unemployment and its social conse- 
quences to them and to the land. 

Yet on the other hand we must not waste. We 
must still save. Taxes are coming. There will soon be 
another loan and we must not undo the habits of thrift 
that have been formed. Between the extremes lies a 
possible course of helpful action which is this: Buy 
only what you need but buy it now. The men and 
women who do this contribute patriotically to the coun- 
try’s need just as they did when they saved from their 
tables to feed our friends abroad last year, just as they 
did when they bought War Savings Stamps or Liberty 
Bonds. 

If each of us would buy what he needs at once, but 
buy no more than he needs, the springs of action 
would be tapped and a real danger averted. 





BROMLEY MFG. CO.’S NEW LINES. 
OME of the advantages and conveniences which 
the trade will experience because of the combining 
of the National Lace Co. with the Bromley Mfg. Co. 
are being readily recognized by visiting buyers. J. J. 
Feeley & Co., selling agents for the combined lines, are 
showing unusual features in Nottingham and Levers’ 





















































Types of the latter half of the Sixteenth Century Italian. The right hand example is one frequently repro- 
duced by the French and English contemporaries. The French types were naturally Italian for the reason that 
Henry II, Charles IX and Henry III were all semi-Italian princes dominated by their Florentine mother, 
Catherine de Medici. It was an era when upholstered furniture came into use. Up to this period, movable 


cushions and seats were used with folded rugs or draperies. 


machine curtains and drapery nets in all grades. Also 
of particular interest is the strong showing of sectional 
yard goods. 





FEATURES AT STROHEIM & ROMANN’S. 
rr TEN designs, in from three to five colors each, 

Stroheim & Romann are showing an assortment of 
Chinese brocades which should have a wide sale. The 
patterns are mostly of the all-over variety, some of 
them in the conventional Chinese manner and others 
showing a distinctly novel trend. The colorings cover 
a wide range and in their tasteful combinations create 
numerous remarkable, decorative effects. 

Before the war hand-blocked frizé mohairs of 
domestic manufacture were unknown in this country. 
Sut as an example of what our factories could do when 
driven by necessity, this firm is showing a line made 
in.the United States, in 28-inch goods, which in quality 
of pattern and coloring equals anything imported from 
Europe before 1914. The designs are mostly Italian 
designs and bird patterns. 

Another interesting display is a stork pattern in 
50-inch tapestries in the frou-frou weave, shown in 
three colors. Other tapestries are their all wool variety 
woven in imitation of gros and petit-point embodied in 
the one fabric. There are also the hand-woven plain 
tapestries, 30 inches wide, stocked in six colors, and 
made to order in any color desired. 

Cretonnes are shown in a large variety. Most 
interesting among these are a rose pattern of gay but 
ungarish coloring in the 31-inch material and in the 


Made by the Radillo-Pelitti Co. 


50 inch, a large bird design in a simple but effective 
combination of black, yellow and white. 

Figured and plain frizé silks to match are dis- 
played in effective arrangements of color and design. 
These are 28 inches wide as are also the figured and 
striped plush mohairs. The plain plush mohairs, made 
to match the figured and striped, are 50 inches wide. 





APRIL 7 TO BEGIN HOME-CRAFT WEEK. 
N ORDER to permit merchants to concentrate their 
selling force and advertising on home furnishings 
and reap the full benefits therefrom, before the com- 
ing Victory Loan campaign gets under way, the 
Quaker Lace Co. has set April 7 as the opening date 
of their Spring Home Craft Week. This is a mer- 
chandising plan which they have fostered for some 
time and which has grown to be exceedingly popular 
because it has proved profitable to the merchants who 
have tried it and accepted the willing co-operation 
offered by the company which inaugurated the scheme. 
This year the Quaker Lace Co. has published two well 
printed and attractive booklets outlining the Home 
Craft Week idea and offering selling and advertising 
suggestions. These booklets may be obtained from the 
Philadelphia office. 


RACE H. SIMONSON, designer of jacquard 
upholstery and decorative fabrics, has new New 
York headquarters at 2038 Fifth Avenue, where she 
can be reached by the trade. Miss Simonson’s tele- 
phone number is Harlem 4083. 
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A CONFERENCE FOR 


leave America as soon as the bars are let down. 
Why do they want to leave this country ? 

It is claimed that the development of new re- 
publics in Europe has unsettled the belief that America 
is the “land of promise” and that millions of im- 
migrants feel renewed interest in their former homes, 
and indifference toward this country. Is this true? 

It has been stated that 
the savings of the foreign 


| T IS estimated that a million foreign-born men will 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


into our consciousness, and then to act upon them with 
intelligence and justice. In America we have thirty- 
three million foreign born or of foreign parentage. 
We have thirty-eight races, speaking as many lan- 
guages. Many of them are hostile to each other and 
indifferent to America. When the war began, it was 
discovered that three million persons here did not speak 
our language and six million were without American 

contacts, or quite out of 

touch with the land they live 


born go back to Europe in a SANE RECONSTRUCTION in. There are 1,146 foreign 


steady stream and that little 


is done to check this drain I 


upon our resources. 
To what extent is this 


language papers, 300 racial 


F THIS country is to pass organizations of national 
through a sane reconstruc- 


tion period, without violence, 
anarchy or civil strife, it will be 


scope and such local organi- 
zations number 25,000. We 


correct? necessary to get certain facts have foreign colonies in our 
What effect will all this into our consciousness and cities and industrial towns 
have upon American indus- then to act upon them with and a general policy of in- 
try? intelligence and justice. In difference or. worse toward 
And what are we going PFA me rage 7 la the average foreign laborer, 
to do about it? parentage. We have thirty-eight races, speaking as leaving him to the mercy of 
Questions such as these many languages. Many of them are hostile to each slum landlords, labor ex- 
are of vital importance to the other and indifferent to America, That there should ploiters and swindlers of all 
leaders of American com- have arisen from the foreign born a splendid re- sorts. Such are the facts. 
merce, industry and business. sponse to patriotic appeal during the war, shows how That there should have 


They are of interest to every 
American, but to the em- 
ployer of labor and the 
financial backers of industry 
they are of supreme im- 
portance. It was in order to 
study and act upon the facts about the foreign born in 
America that the Interracial Council was formed re- 
cently in New York. The assemblage was typical of 
America for it included men of distinction in finance, 
industry and commerce; men who lead organized labor 
and others eminent in science, education or statesman- 
ship, while the foreign born living in the United States 
‘had spokesmen of their own race to voice their views 
and express their aspirations. In this period of the 
world’s progress it goes without saying that women as 
well as men were given places of responsibility in the 
conference. 


together. 


If this country is to pass through a sane recon- 
struction period, without violence, anarchy or civil 
strife, it will be necessary to get facts like the following 
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promising is this material for the building of our 
nation, which we have ignored in the past. But in 
the new period that we are entering, we must har- 
monize all these elements, if our nation is to hold 


arisen from the foreign born 
a splendid response to patri- 
otic appeal during the war, 
shows how promising is this 
material for the building of 
our nation, which we have 
ignored in the past. But in the new period that we are 
entering, we must harmonize all these elements, if our 
nation is to hold together. 

Whether we enter a league of nations or not, 
our problems are henceforth interracial, and it is time 
for the business man to enlarge his horizon accordingly. 
The Interracial Council is the beginning of this new 
movement. 

Its program is clear cut and practical: First, the 
immigrant isto have every inducement to acquire the 
English language and learn what America stands for; 
its ideals, its form of government, its customs, its his- 
tory and literature. Only by such elementary educa- 
tion in Americanism can the foreign born become one 
of us. Second, the immigrant is to receive the same 
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fair treatment by employers as is accorded the native- 
born worker able to protect himself. No explanation of 
immigrant labor, but friendly co-operation, must be the 
future course, and the foreign born must have this 
policy made evident both by words and deeds. The 
suppression of racial customs or language is not con- 
templated, for the foreigner brings us much that is 
desirable in the culture of the Old World. 

Third, the promotion of harmonious relations be- 
tween the various racial groups in America, so that the 
foreign groups here may establish friendly contact with 
each other as well as with native Americans. 

What this means on a national scale can be under- 
stood by the application of this principle to industry. 
In a shop employing about five hundred workers it is 
the policy of the proprietor to place his operatives in 
such a way that there shall be no cliques or sets based 
on race. Italians, Jews, Poles and Russians are scat- 
tered among native Americans, Irish and French. 
Only English is spoken during working hours, and 
courteous English at that. The result is an unusually 
harmonious shop, with no hostile groups trying to stir 
up trouble with the others. 

That should be the condition in the United States 
to-day, instead of the present discord of racial groups 
and foreign colonies, which are a fertile field for the 
growth of theories opposed to American democracy. 

It is proposed that the United States Government 
shall take a hand in this work, under direction of the 
able Secretary of the Interior, Franklin K. Lane. In 
a bill presented to Congress this session, the education 
of native illiterates, of persons unable to understand 
the English language and of other resident persons of 
foreign birth is proposed, and an annual appropriation 
of twelve and a half million dollars is asked for, to 
carry on this important work. 

The motive of this bill is expressed in Secretary 
Lane’s recent address in New York: 

“Congress will be asked to help and all the states 
will be asked to co-operate to kill illiteracy in the 
United States, whether it is among the children or 
among the grown-ups, and I want you to help. 

“We want to interpret America in terms of fair- 
ness, of fair play, of the square deal.. We want to 
interpret America in healthier babies that have enough 
milk to drink. We want to interpret America in boys 
and girls that can read and in men and women that 
can read, in better housing conditions and wages, and 
hours that will give an opportunity to a man to know 
his family and live and support them like a man with- 
out apology.” 

This project has received the hearty endorsement 
of the Interracial Council. 


Promise of the results that may be expected from 
this Council is found in the distinction of the men and 











women who constitute it, or are interested in its 
program. Among those present at the first gathering 
were the following: Charles Evans Hughes, Cleve- 
land H. Dodge, Otto H. Kahn, James M. Beck, Col- 
gate Hoyt, William Salamon, Oscar S. Straus, H. J. 
Heinz, Joseph Appel, of the John Wanamaker Co., 
William H. Crocker, Herman A. Metz, Ludwig Nissen, 
General Coleman duPont, who was chosen chairman of 
the Interracial Council; Felix M. Warburg, of Kuhn 
Loeb & Co.; Earl D. Babst, president, American Sugar 
Refining Co.; William H. Barr, president, National 
Foundry Association, Buffalo; A. C. Bedford, chair- 
man, Standard Oil Co., of New York; Charles A. 
Coffin, president, General Electric Co.; Pierre duPont, 
president, E. I. duPont deNemour Powder Co., Wil- 
mington; E. G. Grace, president, Bethlehem Steel Co. ; 
A. J. Hemphill, chairman, board of directors, Guaranty 
Trust Co.; S. Pemberton Hutchinson, president, West- 
moreland Coal Co.; Thomas W. Lamont, J. Pierpont 


_ Morgan Co.; J. W. Lieb, vice-president, New York 


Edison Co.; William Loeb Jr., American Smelting & 
Refining Co.; Herbert F. Perkins, International Har- 
vester Co.; Homer E. Sawyer, vice-president, U. S. 
Rubber Co.; Herman Schneider, dean, Engineering 
College University of Cincinnati; Colonel William 
Boyce Thompson, president, Miama Copper Co.; Gen- 
eral Guy E. Tripp, president, Westinghouse Electric 
Co:; Frank Trumbull, chairman, board of directors, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co.; Daniel Willard, 
president, Baltimore & Ohio Railway Co.; Thomas E. 
Wilson, president, T. E. Wilson Co.; William’ M. 
Woodin, president, American Car & Foundry Co.; 
Bernard J. Rothwell, president, Bay State Manufactur- 
ing Co. and chairman Immigration Committee of 
Massachusetts; Philip T. Dodge, president, Inter- 
national Paper Co. 


Equally important was the labor representation 
which consisted of: Dominick d’Alesandro, president, 
Hod Carriers and Builders Union, Quincy, Mass. ; 
John Golden, president, Union Textile Workers Asso- 
ciation ; Joseph Parks, Massachusetts Industrial Board, 
Fall River, Mass.; Arthur E. Holder, of the Voca- 
tional Educational Board, Washington, D. C. Louis 
Marshall represented American Jewry; Professor M. 
I. Pupin, of Columbia, the Jugo Slavs; Steffano Miele 
and A. Portfolio, the Italians; Theodore Kuntz, Hun- ; 
garians; Albert Amateau, the Ladino Jews; L. J. Cal- 
vocoressi, the Greeks, and Lucien Jouvaud, of the 
Universal-Industrial Corporation, New York, the 
French. The other racial representatives are now in 
the process of selection by the several races. 


Among the women who have a conspicuous part in 
this Interracial Council and who attended the meeting 
were Miss Frances A. Kellor, Mrs. David Rumsey and 
Mrs. Cabot Ward. 
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YOUR ATTFITOGs 


F YOU are not happy in your job you can’t be giv- 

| ing the kind of service that leads to advancement, 

and the best thing for you to do is to get out, and 

the best thing for the boss too. If you stick in a posi- 

tion without being interested in your work, you are as 
crooked as a confidence man. 

You are taking money under false pretenses. 

You are being paid for the best that’s in you and 
you are not giving it. 

If you are lacking in whole-hearted enthusiasm 
you are wasting time and robbing your firm, and don’t 
fool yourself, your firm realize your weakness, but are 
continuing you in the job in the hope that you will 
improve, and believing that you 
are doing your best. 

Show me the man who is jb you are 
working simply for the incidental lacking in 
salary that he gets out of it, and I whole-hearted 
will show you the man that is ulti- 
mately a failure. 

If Schwab has succeeded it’s 
because he loved his work, and 
he’s my authority for that state- 
ment. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s very 
life was wrapped up in what he 
did, and I could mention a number of men in our trade 
who have been successful, not because of extraordinary 
ability, but because they thoroughly enjoyed every 
minute of the day’s labor. 

If a man hates cards he can’t play a good game. 
Even the prize fighter loves the work or he wouldn’t 
succeed. 

Men in various lines of business get the reputation 
of being hard workers when they are simply enthusi- 
astic, like the man that plays thirty-six holes at golf 
—a mighty hard day’s work for the fellow who isn’t 
interested, but fascinating to the natural golfer. 

There is a pleasurable satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that you are doing some good in the world. The 
realization that you are creating and producing is 
stimulating. 

No artist, author, sculptor, lawyer, actor, doctor, 
or business man, for that matter, ever made a success, 
unless he put his whole heart and soul into the work. 


you are wast- 
ing time and 


firm. 
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“_vou’re taking money under false pretenses.” 
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AND YTOuRsr 


JOB 


If the thing seems like hard work, it probably isn’t 
the right kind of work. To you or to me, working in 
machinery would be irksome, but the man who loves 


machinery can’t get enough of it. We know some of 
them who have shops in their own homes, and are 
drawn to their home workshop the same as you and I 
are drawn to the music room or the library. 

We know there are people who say: “Drop your 
business after business hours.” But do you suppose 
that Thomas Edison could follow that policy? Do you 
suppose any author, artist, doctor, or lawyer checks 
the current of his brain at five o’clock? 

Can the designer, or styler, or producer of beauti- 
ful things check the vision of his 
creations by a time clock. 

People who succeed live with 
their work night and day. 

Every office is encumber- 
ed with a lot of worthless 
clerks, their minds on the job 
only so long as the clock tells 
them to stay at it. 
How many clerks ever think - 

of their work when the office 
closes? There’s plenty they can 
do; there’s no bookkeeper knows 
it all; 95 per cent. of the stenographers have a limited 
vocabulary, poor speed and very few can spell accu- 
rately. If they had the same love of their work that 
the successful men around them have they couldn’t 
quit at five o'clock. 

In brief, to succeed you must be in a line of busi- 
ness that absorbs you. If you don’t enjoy it thorough- 
ly, get out of the job and find the line that you do 
enjoy. If you can’t find it then you are a natural-born 
Bolshevik. 











A NEW LAMP SHADE LINE. 

OBSTLER, formerly associated with the Royal 

¢ Lamp Shade Co., is now manufacturing a line of 

silk lamp shades and is located at 25 West Twenty- 

third Street, New York. The new line now being 

shown bears evidence of Mr. Obstler’s long experience 

as a manufacturer as well as a knowledge of trade re- 
quirements. 





CHANGES AMONG BUYERS 





J. G. ANDERSON, for many years a contract sales- 
man in the drapery department of the T. Eaton Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada, has been made assistant man- 
ager of the department under G. F. JAMEs. 

A. F. MacDtarmip, formerly with Barnard, Sum- 
ner & Putnam Co., Worcester, Mass., has taken charge 
of the furniture, rug and drapery departments of Har- 
rison & Dalley, Nyack, N. Y. 

RoBERT GILLMoR, recently with Kaufmann Dept. 
Stores, Inc., Pittsburgh, has become connected with 
the upholstery department of A. Eisenberg, Baltimore, 
where he will have charge of the upholstery department 
under the direction of Victor ANDERSON. 

J. H. CAMPBELL has succeeded John Webster as 
upholstery buyer for the T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. Mr. Webster has been shifted to Regina to 
care for the firm’s big mail-order interests in that 
section. 

Captain A. C. Goope, who resigned his position as 
buyer of draperies and floor coverings for the Harris- 
Emery Co., Des Moines, to enter the army, has re- 
ceived his discharge and has accepted a position with 
the Roshek Bros. Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 

S. U. OLiver, formerly buyer of upholstery goods 
and rugs for Rothenberg & Co., has taken charge of 
a salesroom for the Empire Carpet Co., Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Oliver is succeeded by FRED H. MARSHALL, 
formerly with I. Sulzberger, and later with Anathan 
Bros., Steubenville, Ohio. 

S. E. BuNKeER, buyer of upholstery goods and rugs 
for the Leslie Dry Goods Co., Haverhill, Mass., has 
been in the market looking over the furniture field, 
portable lamps and pictures. Hereafter he will also 
Unlike the experience of many 
New England buyers, he has been doing a big business 
during the past few months. 


carry these goods. 


C. H. Van Nore, whose resignation from the C. 
F. Hovey Co., Boston, was mentioned in the February 
“UPHOLSTERER,” has become connected with the Van 
Heusen-Charles Co., Inc., Albany, as buyer and man- 
ager of their drapery and interior decorating depart- 
ment. Mr. Van Note will have access to the furniture, 
Oriental and domestic rug departments in the execu- 
tion of interior decorating work. 

Leon C. BatLey, formerly the upholstery buyer 
for the R. E. Kennington Co., Jackson, Miss., and 


more recently with the D. H. Holmes Co., New Or- 
leans, as buyer of upholstery goods and allied lines, 
resigned his position last month, and on March 1 as- 
sumed charge of the drapery and floor-covering de- 
partments with the Bry-Block Mercantile Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Mr. Bailey has been conspicuously 








successful, because he is a decorative salesman as well 
as an astute merchandiser, and he has been able to 
extend the influence of his department beyond the im- 
mediate vicinity of the town in which he has been 


located. 





INTEREST GROWING IN NATIONAL MOVE- 
MENT. 
TANLEY W. LAUBACH, of C. K. Whitner & 
Co., Reading, is taking a very lively interest in the 
National Association of Decorative Arts and Industries 
and hopes to establish a local branch in Reading. 


,’ 


“I believe,” said Mr. Laubach recently, “that in- 
dependent of the direct results attained by our local 
association through the medium of lectures, exhibits 
and newspaper publicity that we should work towards 
the introduction of art and decorative studies in the 
public schools so that the rising generation will appreci- 
ate good furnishings and will demand them when 
reaching the age of maturity. 

“The public schools are a rich field for developing 
the future trade of the country and in Reading we have 
succeeded in introducing a course of decorative art 
studies which are bound to stimulate a love and ap- 
preciation of the beautiful in the home which will have 
its effect.” 





A NEW VACUUM SWEEPER. 


NEW electric suction sweeper has been placed on 
the market by W. & J. Sloane which not only 
bears the name of Sloane, but carries their guarantee 
of reliability. No one in the trade will question the 
position of Sloane’s as experts on all things pertaining 
to carpet, and the advent of this new machine under 
their name is sufficient recommendation of its me- 
chanical and special merits. The sweeper will be sold 
through the trade, and W. & J. Sloane are quoting 
prices that offer an. excellent profit to the dealer. 
Needless to say the Sloane sweeper carries with it 
advertising co-operation to make its sale a success. 





BENNETT & ASPDEN CO., NEW FALL LINES. 


HE Bennett & Aspden Co. have added many new 

colors to their several grades of plain velvets and 
velours, including various shades of taupe-blue and 
burgandy which are now so much in vogue. 

They also show several new ideas in jacquard 
weaves with plain velvets to match, which are par- 
ticularly adapted for furniture coverings, and give a 
pleasing effect. Also some novelty stripes combining 
silk and cotton in jaspé and corduroy effects. 


The new line is now being shown at their New 
York office by W. E. Rosenthal and associates. 
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BUFFALO’S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


yy INDUSTRIAL Art Exhibition will be held at 
Buffalo from April 13 to May 4, under the 
auspices of seven or eight local associations. Among 
the exhibitors will be makers of household furnishings, 
including wall-paper, electric fixtures and furniture. 

We note among those to exhibit the names of 
Robert G. Paull, interior decorator, and Howard M. 
Heston. 

Among the prizes offered to exhibitors is one by 
the M. H. Birge & Sons Co. for best design for wall- 
paper. The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. offer a prize 
for the best design for the interior of an enclosed auto- 
mobile. Another prize is for embroidery for interior 
decoration or church use, and still others for the best 
example in wood carvings and for hand-decorated 
textile (batik, block printing, stenciling). The head- 
quarters of the exhibition is at the Guild of Allied Arts, 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 





BUYERS HEAR TALK ON TAPESTRIES. 


HE Upholstery Buyers’ Association of New York 

were entertained on the evening of Wednesday, 
March 5, by a talk on hand-made tapestries in the 
studio of the Edgewater Tapestry Looms. Mr. Kleiser 
had arranged to present to view for the benefit of the 
buyers, two particularly fine examples of tapestry 
which had been on exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum. The lecture with which he accompanied the 
display of these examples was exceedingly interesting 
and thoroughly enjoyed by the fourteen or fifteen buy- 
ers who were in attedance. 





A NEW GOOSE-NECK ROD. 


HE Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co. are responsible 

for the introduction of a great number of labor- 
saving devices in curtain and drapery hardware. These 
devices consist principally of extension rods, brackets, 
drapery rings and heading hooks which suit the needs 
of modern drapery treatments. 

Of this character is their number 6754 goose-neck 
extension rod, a device so constructed that there is 
nothing to lose or get out of order once the fixture has 
been put in place on the window. The bracket is a 
simple right-angle bracket with a projecting piece over 
which the ends of the goose-neck tube are pushed into 
place and retained by spring pressure. 

It is the extreme simplicity of this rod, together 
with its completely closed back and workmanlike finish, 
which appeals to careful trade. 


HE Master Products Co., Milwaukee, have in- 
corporated to manufacture and deal in interior 


furnishings. Capital, $25,000. 
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COLORED DRAPERY PLATES. 


E ARE glad this month to be able to make an 
announcement that has been promised for a 
considerable time. We have been working for many 
months on a series of drapery plates, original drawings 
or adaptations of period styles, arranged eight to a set 
and colored by hand in water-color, showing drapery 
fabrics of the character carried in most retail stocks. 
These sketches are produced in our own art depart- 
ment and are offered at an extremely modest price, 
considering the character of the work. Particulars 
and sample illustrations will be found in the advertis- 
ing pages of this number. 





SOME McHUGH STATISTICS. 


HE firm of Joseph P. McHugh & Son was estab- 

lished fifty years ago by Patrick McHugh and the 
administration of the business has remained in the 
family ever since. 

In 1878, the son, Joseph P. McHugh, developed 
the “Popular Shop,” which in 1893 introduced the mis- 
sion style of furniture. 

In 1916, James Slater McHugh, the third genera- 
tion, on the death of his father succeeded to the busi- 
ness. 

Now Robert S. Farley, the interior decorator, who 
answered the call to the second Plattsburg Camp, has 
returned and entered the firm as vice-president with 
James Slater McHugh as president. 





BOAR Bese NM Oe oe 





Otto Kuppinger, well known in Cincinnati drapery 
circles, is in charge of the drapery department recently 
added by the American Shade Co., Cincinnati. 

The Paris Dry Goods Co., Great Falls, Mont., will 
shortly build on a lot recently purchased to provide 
more room for their growing business. The new build- 
ing will be connected with the present store which it 
adjoins. 

The Lion Store, Milwaukee, practically wiped out 
by fire last month, will be reopened in the former prem- 
ises of the Kroeger Bros. Co., 543 Mitchell Street, 
these premises to be occupied while a new store is being 
built on the old location. 

Urquhart & Hales, interior decorators, Cincinnati, 
who recently moved into new quarters at 129 West 
Seventh Street, are utilizing the entire second floor for 
manufacturing purposes, largely for special-order fur- 
niture, draperies, lamp-shades and kindred articles. 
This service added to their featured stocks of Oriental 
rugs and drapery fabrics will give them added prestige 
in the local decorative fields. 
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frequently raised in connection with discussions 

as to what is, and is not, the fashion. Like 
fashions in dress, drapery fashions vary from time to 
time, running the gamut from extreme simplicity to 
ultra elaboration and at no point can one say this or 
that style is the only correct thing to use. 

As publishers of a magazine which has done more 
to promote the sale and use of draperies in the last 
thirty years, and more to educate the people who sell 
draperies, than any other single force, we are naturally 
looked to for advice and for information concerning 
the new styles. 

A survey of drapery styles covering a period of 
years very quickly shows the fact that fashions in 
draperies repeat themselves with great frequency, and 
the thing that is new is almost invariably an adaptation 
of something that is old. So as a source of inspiration 
for the modern designer, there is nothing more definite 
than a study of old types. 

At the present time there is a considerable vogue 
for simple draperies, plain valances, straight curtains, 
etc. But there is also a demand for more elaborate 
types for strictly formal rooms, and as a relief to the 
prevailing ultra simplicity of draperies in public places. 

On the opposite page we show a collection of sim- 
ple treatments suitable for Summer draperies and for 
country homes. These are intended as suggestions but 
they illustrate the point that in draperies as well as in 
other productions of human skill there is little that is 
really new. 

One of the main considerations in the planning of 
any form of drapery treatment is the purpose the drap- 
ery is to serve. If it is intended purely as an ornament, 
like a picture, then it is planned with that object largely 
in view. If it is used, as is sometimes the case, to hide 
some unsightly portion of the room, the same con- 
sideration applies. In its form and fabric it must be a 
pleasing decorative unit. 

If, on the other hand, the drapery is purely a 
utilitarian item, a means of cutting off daylight, or 
providing seclusion and privacy, the element of deco- 
ration is sometimes sacrificed to the necessities of the 


r | ‘’ HE question of style in draperies is one that is 
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STYLE ~-INJ. DRAPERIES 


In the Dressmaking Field, Sales Go by 
Fashion Plates. In the Field of Decoration 
the Salesman Is the Arbiter of Style. 2 
i 
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case. This, unfortunately, seems to have been the in- 
spiration of many of our most modern drapery treat- 
ments, utility was paramount, beauty forgotten. 

In a group of buyers recently the question was 
raised regarding this simplicity thought in drapery 
sales, and the agreement reached was that the obviously 
poor treatments that constituted the bulk of sales were 
due not to the parsimony of the customer, but to the 
inefficiency of the salesman. | 

The point was brought out in the discussion that 
the matter of proper trimming, the use of a good lining 
and an inter-lining was an economy rather than an 
extravagance, and tended to create greater satisfaction 
in the purchase. It was the contention of one buyer 
that no window drapery of any kind should be sold 
without both lining an inter-lining, no matter how 
cheap the fabric. 

If the matter of selling better fabrics, and of put- 
ting better workmanship into the making of draperies, 
is a matter of salesmanship, then it is a safe conclusion 
that the promotion of the use of better styles is also a 
matter of salesmanship. So, in the language of the 
man on the street, Mr. Drapery salesman, “it’s up to 
you.” 
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C. O. WALLISER BACK TO WORK. 
N A RECENT communication we are advised that 
* C. O. Walliser, vice-president of the H. F. Walliser 
Company, has returned from France and will resume 
his duties at once. The letter states: 

“He sailed for France on August 1 on the 
Leviathan and after five days in Brest was sent to the 
front for active duty, and fought at St. Mihiel. He 
was then transferred to Verdun. On September 21 he 
was sent to Hill No. 304, famous Dead Man’s Hill, and 
on October 11 while going over the top he was 
wounded in the arm, after having his helmet pierced 
twice and his canteen shot from his belt. He was 
taken to the hospital at Vichy, where the efficiency of 
our doctors entirely restored his arm, with the excep- 
tion of two fingers which he is unable to use. He is 
returning to us not much the worse for his exciting 
experiences.” 
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PIERRE BONNET. 


HE death of Pierre Bonnet on February 17 

caused the loss of an interesting member of the 
upholstery trade. ‘the deceased was a member of the 
firm of Bonnet & Smith, manufacturers’ agents for 
foreign upholstery goods, and had been associated with 
his partner, William J. Smith, for the past twenty-four 
years. 

Mr. Bonnet was born sixty-five years ago at 
Nimes, France, the home of wool tapestries and Aubus- 
son tapestries. As a young man, he went to the textile 
school at Roubaix where he acquired a thorough 
knowledge in manufacturing and designing uphoistery 
materials and was awarded the medal of the institute 
during the three successive years of 1870, 1871 and 
1872. 

He came to this country some forty years ago and 
was employed in a silk factory operated by the late 
A. T. Stewart. 

Mr. Bonnet afterwards conducted a designing 
studio for the trade under the name of Rose & Bonnet, 
retiring from this concern to establish the Westchester 
Tapestry Mills up in Westchester County, where his 
productions were not only a source of admiration but 
of general surprise throughout the trade. 

Owing to lack of capital, the business was finally 
discontinued and Mr. Bonnet’s next venture was the 
superintendency of the Oldham Mills, which were op- 
erated by W. & J. Sloane. On the Messrs. Sloanes’ de- 
ciding to discontinue the manufacture of upholsteries, 
Mr. Bonnet established a commission business with 
Mr. Smith, who had been in charge of selling the 
production of the Oldham Mills. 

With his excellent knowledge of weaving and his 
artistic temperament as a designer, he had the faculty 
of producing remarkably attractive fabrics. He was a 
man of high character and amiable disposition, indus- 
trious, full of energy and on the day of his death was 
enthusiastic in applauding the returning soldiers upcn 
their march up Broadway. 

Returning to his home in Jersey City, he retiied 
to the sleep from which he never awakened. A widow 
and three children survive him. 


CARLETON G. WHITE. 


ARLETON -G. WHITE, who for many years 

conducted a furniture, rug and drapery store at 

30 East Forty-second Street, died of heart failure at 

his home on February 13. His business will be car- 

ried on by C. W. Wilson, now located at 101 Park 
Avenue. 








HENRY C. TAFT. 


N SATURDAY, March 1, Henry C. Taft, one of 
the oldest department store men on the Pacific 
Coast and the senior member of the firm of Taft & 
Pennoyer, Oakland, Calif., died of pneumonia. He is 
survived by his widow, one son and two daughters. 
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RorRIMER—Louis Rorimer, of the Rorimer-Brooks 
Studios, Cleveland, sailed for Europe last week. 

GaDEBUSCH—Lieutenant P. H. Gadebusch, of the 
107th Division, is back from France and is rapidly re- 
covering from his injuries. 

Sitts—Clarence Sills, having returned from San 
Francisco, has been stopping at his ranch in Pennsyl- 
vania and anticipates a trip abroad. 

CAMPBELL—R. J. Campbell, of the wholesale up- 
holstery department of Stern Bros., left recently for 
Europe to cover the markets there in the interest of his 
department. 

BLUMENTHAL—Sidney Blumenthal has been away 
for a two weeks’ storage of energy in anticipation, 
doubtless, of the forthcoming drive for the new bond 
issue. 

Rosins—Gordon P. Robins, for several years in 
charge of the Montreal branch of Murray Kay, Ltd., 
recently joined the upholstery department staff of the 
T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Toronto, in an advisory capacity. 

WeBER—E. G. Weber, of F. Weber & Co., manu- 
facturer of draftsmen’s materials, Philadelphia, is con- 
valescing, from a serious illness, at his home in 
Manayunk, Pa. 

HarLEy—Joseph A. Harley, well known in the 
lace-curtain trade, has returned to Philadelphia from 
the country with health much improved, and expects 
shortly to get into harness again. 

FarLEy—Robert S. Farley, the decorator, having 
returned from the service to civilian life, has entered 
the firm of Joseph P. McHugh & Son as vice-president, 
James Slater McHugh, president. 

Hornun—Henry J. Hoehn, who has had long and 
practical experience as manager of upholstery establish- 
ments, is now associated in business with R. Klunk in 
the firm of Klunk & Hoehn. Mr. Hoehn was recently 
with Smith & Jones, of New York. 

SmitH—R. C. Smith, general manager for Daly 
& Morin, Canadian manufacturers, sailed for Europe 
on the Carmania early in March. He will visit Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, Switzerland and Italy on a gen- 
eral purchasing trip. 

OsBorNE—Major I. J. Osborne, who left John M. 
Roche to enter the service and who was graduated as a 
captain from the Plattsburg Camp, has been discharged 
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FREDERICK S. GAGE 


Battalion Sergeant-Major, Montclair Battalion 
Ist New Jersey Reserves. 


from the service with the rank of major. He has not 
yet located himself back in the trade, and may be 
reached through the office of “Tur UPHOLSTERER.” 

BassEtt—Harry Bassett, of the firm of Bassett, 
McNab & Co., 1032 Arch Street, Philadelphia, has been 
confined to his home during the past few weeks suffer- 
ing with a nervous breakdown. Mr. Bassett’s condi- 
tion is at present somewhat improved and no serious 
results are anticipated. 

BouTWELL—Willis M. Boutwell, of Boutwell, 
Fairclough & Gold, is receiving the sympathy of the 
trade in the loss of his wife, whose death occurred at 
their home, Wellesley Mills, Mass., March 3. The late 
Mrs. Boutwell had accompanied Mr. Boutwell _fre- 
quently on his long trips, and was very well known and 
highly esteemed by Mr. Boutwell’s customers. 





CHANGES OF SALESMEN 





George Danielson, who used to travel in New 
York state for Marshall Field & Co., is back from the 
navy and will be given a Southern territory. 

James McLaren, the well-known lace-curtain 
salesman, is representing the lines of Morse & Sprinkle, 
Inc., and Ryer & Cashel, in the territory comprising 
Chicago and west of the Missouri River. 

Charles O. Hedges, for many years the head of 
the New York office of the Bromley Mfg. Co., has 
joined the Loeb & Schoenfeld organization and will 
cover the jobbing trade in New York City and the 
Middle West. 

J. O. Young is now selling Zenith draperies in 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania, with the 
exception of certain cities covered personally by Mr. 
Dreyfoos. Mr. Young was formerly with E. C. Carter 
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Special Notices. . . 





& Son, and previously with the retail upholstery de- 
partments of McCreery and Altman’s, New York. 


'SPECIAL NOTICES 








WANTED—At once, competent designer for interior decorat- 
ing department. Address “C. H. Y.,” care The Upholsterer. 

WANTED—At once, drapery hanger. Middle West man 
preferred. Address “C. H. Y., care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—Competent manager and salesman for drapery 
and decorative department. Address The Minch & Eisen- 

brey Co., Baltimore, Md. 

SUPERINTENDENT of interior decorative workrooms open 
for position, experienced in large contracts, and handling 

help efficiently. Address “Efficient,” care The Upholsterer. 

FURNITURE and decorative contract salesman open for 
position with firm equipped to do all kinds of contracts. 

Address “Decorative,” care The Upholsterer. 


ACCOUNTS WANTED by New York selling agents thor- 
oughly familiar with decoration and buyers of furniture, 
rugs and upholstery. Strong connection with big contract 
decorators. H. Menke & Co., 33 Union Square, New York. 
DRAPERY SALESMAN — Energetic experienced man 
wanted, with executive ability, capable of assisting manager 
of large department in Eastern Canada. Address “Energetic,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN desires position as assistant buyer or salesman 
in the upholstery line. Six years’ experience. Out of town 
position considered. Best references. Address “Desirable,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


(Continued on page 90.) 
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Orinoka Mills, 18th St. and 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 4152).............. 17 
Quaintance, W. B., 440 Fourth Ave., (Madison Square 4624).......... 16 
2 ee Ge eee Ci i, edu di dnacdeeetaaneeee aohene 110 
Ryer & Cashel, 11 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 5968)............ccccccececes 24 
Schiff & Co., David, 29 E. 19th St., (Gramercy 3783).............00.- 9 
Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 2540)..............0000% 25 
Wilson, P. K. & Son, 132 5th Ave. (Chelsea 7800) ................05- 36d 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236)........... 25 
Cretonnes 
Altman & Co., B., 5th Ave. & 34th St. (Murray Hill 7000) ............ 32 
Poutwell, Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549).......... 93 
Brown, W. H., Son & Co., White & Churcn Sts. (Franklin 5091)...... Cover 
Butterfield, Fred & Co., Inc., 725 Broadway (Spring 2628)............. 5 
Clafiins, Incorporated, 224 Church St. (Worth 4780) .................. 22 
Elms & Sellon, 906 Broadway (Gramercy 3408)..............0ccceeees 36 
Field, Marshall & Co., Chicago (Farragut 2000) ..............ceceeee- 27 


Graffin & Dolson, 132 "Madison Ave. (Madison Square 3046) ........... 36b 
Jamieson & Co., ‘Alex., 5th Ave., Broadway at 21st St. (Gramercy 6310) ane 
Johnson & Faulkner, N. Union Square (Stuyvesant 4850) 





Da ake-sas-awhal 36d 
Lee, Arthur H., & Sons, Ltd., 2 W. 47th St. (Bryant 6861).... 1 
Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc., 114 5th Ave. (Chelsea ee 4 
Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., 27 W. 23d St. (Gramercy verti chins eae reweae 15 
Loveman Bros., 892 Broadway (Gramercy 157).. 12 


Miller & Montague, 170 5th Ave. (Gramercy 112). Sere GR RENAE, 21 


Rousmaniere, Williams & Co., Boston (Franklin 2625)................. 26 
Schiff & Co., David, 29 E. 19th St. (Gramercy 3783) . jeden. 
Schneider Sons & Co., Peter, 20 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 73)... woos an 
Schumacher & Co., F., 5 W. 37th St. (Greeley 3485). . cere 8 
Stroheim & Romann, 242 eS ee 36c 
Thorp & Co., J. H., 4th Ave. & 19th St. «Gramercy 4330).............. l1 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236)............. 25 
Woods, Joseph W. & Sons Co., 56 Worth St. (Worth 7782)............ 14 





Lace-Curtain Specialties 


Billwiller Bros., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1392)...........2-eeeeeees o. ae 
Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549)........ - 88 
Bromley "Mfg. Co., 141 5th Ave. (Gramercy | SR ee Se 28-29 
Brooks & Foshay Co., Inc., 49 W. yon re (Farragut 8966) 0 
awenng | Curtain Works, Inc., 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1289). 
Carter, E. C. & Son, 120 'W. 32d St. (Farragut 5183).<:......... 
Chester Lace Mills, 1182 Broadway (Madison Square 2374) aco 
Claflins Incorporated, 224 Church St. (Worth 4780)............. 
Criterion Decorative Co., Inc., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000). . 
Eden Mfg. Co., So. Langhorne, Pa. (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Emden & Wormser, 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 4767) 
Glaenzer et Cie, 33 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6365).............0eeeeees 
Haughton & Lee, 16 W. 39th St. (Greeley 6069) 
Heim, S. W. & Co., 33 E. 2ist St. (Gramercy 877). ............eeeeeee 

International Lace Co., 104 Sth Ave. (Farragut 3355)... ......csecsseces 14 
Jamieson, Alex. & Co., 5th Ave., B’way, at 2ist St., (Gramercy 6310).. 31 
Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., 27 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 507) ..........2+.05- 15 
Lowenfels, B. & Co., 38 Cooper Square (Spring 4170)................ 11 
McMahon, Cremins & Worthington, Inc., 404 4th Ave. (Mad. Sq, 7778). 14 
Meyer, H. F. & Co., 40 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 795) 14 


eee eee 


eee ee ee) 





Morse & Sprinkle, Inc., 215 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 3899).............. 26 
Moskowitz Bros., 12 E. 22d St. age ay TOE Seats apes ekeseceses 13 
National Decorative ly Ee. Rs Mh Ther de etdeuns «ms oesawe ¥ eee 14 
Neumaier, Eugene & Co., 3 W. 18th St. (Chelsea ME Cech tedwewin vase 20 
New England Curtain Co., Fitchburg, Mass. (Gramercy 1289)......... 13 
Patching, John F. & Co., 20 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 2785).............. 36 
Patchogue Mfg. Co., 1115 Broadway (Farragut 9270)................ 31 
Pingston, W. J. & Co., 115 E. 23d St. (Gramercy 2392)............... 24 
Pollitz, Le Fort & Keon, Philadelphia (Gramercy 988)................. 30 
Popper, Jos., 131 B. 23d St, (Gramercy 2791)... cc ccccciccdccccccces 16 
Quaker Lace Co. Philadelphia (Gramercy 540)...............00ceeee 34-35 
Ries, E. & Co., 110 Sth Ave. (Chelsea 3354)............. ccc eee eeees 20 
Rousmaniere, Williams & Co., Boston (Franklin 2625)................. 26 
Royal Curtain Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. (Stuyvesant 4000)............... 20 
ee B. & Son, 19 E. 24th St. (Madison Square 1843).............. 20 
Schiff & Co., David, 29 E. 19th St., (Gramercy 3783)............... go ae 
Sanatee Lace Co.. 212-5Sth Ave., (Madison Square 4208)...........00. 6 
Staheli, Rietmann & Co., 9 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 1887).............. 24 
Sturmer, Jacob, 29 East 22d St. OT Rarer 14 
Sturzenneger & Tanner, 105 5th Ave. (Stuyvesant 5522).............. 24 
Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co., 212 5th Ave. (Madison Square 6557)...... 26 
Wilson, P. K. & Son, 132 5th Ave. [ere ee So 36d 
Window Decorative Works, Cleveland...............ccccecccceccece 24 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236)........... 25 
Woods, Joseph W. & Sons Co., 56 Worth St. (Worth 7782)............. 14 
Zenith Mills, Philadelphia (Madison Se SRA eet 36a 
Importers and Jobbers 

Altman & Co.. B., 5th Ave. & 34th St. (Murray Hill 7000)............. 32 
ike Wa Gg Ge SI I dp ciceh sn dine sec ckbeascetbune 4 
Claflins Incorporated, 224 Church St. (Worth 4780) .............e.eeee 22 
Field, Marshall & Co., Chicago (Farragut 2000).................0000- 27 
Glaenzer et Cie., 33 W. 34th St. gk SSP ore rare 18-19 
Hémance, Nicolas, 225 5th Ave. (Madison Square 6328).............. 20-108 
Johnson & Faulkner, N. Union Square (Stuyvesant 4850).............. 36d 
Lee, Arthur H. & Sons, Ltd., 2 W. 47th St. (Bryant 6861)............ 1 
Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc., 114 5th Ave. (Chelsea 3862).............. Se. ae 
Proctor & Co. 3 W. 36th St. (Greeley S30Z). .. ccc ccccvccccccccccccccs 30 
Schiff Co., David, 29 E. 19th St., (Gramercy 3783)...............000 9 
Schneider's, Peter, Sons & Co., 20 E. 20th St. Cossmercy a 21 
Schumacher, F. & Co., 5 W. 37th St. fae 


Stroheim & Romann, 342 4th Ave. (Gramercy 5047)............ 
Thorp, J. H. & Co., 4th Ave. and 19th St. (Gramercy 4330) 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236) 





Fringes, Trimmings and Rope Portiéres 


Bernhard, Morris Co., 18 W. 18th St. (Chelsea 1933)................ 24 
Brooks & Son Co., Geo., Philadelphia (Gramercy 6712) ...... a tT ee 
Maag, Edward, 46 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 5234).......... ccc eee ceee 25 
Mansure, E. L. Co., Chicago (Stuyvesant 1201).................. eps nee 
Oehrle Bros. te Inc., 4 e- 7 (Stuyvesant 4000)............... 36 
pacemmery, W . J. Co., 42 E. 20t C. Cenc PES a beca avedtaebaes 9 
Walliser, H. F. Co., Chicago hem Daeis ewes wen tesdeeekan 13 
Weinberg, He. & Co., 27 W. 23d St. eaeser NG 320 tenn sa eck ened 24 
Hand-Woven Tapestries 
Edgewater Tapestry Looms, 15 E. 40th St. (Vanderbilt 2469)............ 36a 


Hémance, Nicolas, 225 Sth Ave. (Madison Square 5328).............. 20-108 





